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THOUGHTS  OF  GOD. 


"God  is  a  gardener." 

So  the  flowers  spoke. 

"He  cares  for  us, 

He  brings  us  from  the  sod 

Up  to  the  light  of  day, — 

Our  praise  we  lift  to  thee 

0  Gardener-God. 

For  thou  hast  given  us 

The  power  to  grow, 

To  reach  the  rain  and  sun 

From  out  the  clod, 

To  lift  strong  blooms  of  fragrance 

To  the  air, 

To  perfume  all  the  world 
With  beauty  rare. — 
This  Thou  hast  done  for  us, 
0  Gardener-God/ 

The  people  said: 

"Our  God,  He  is  a  Man. 

Who  else  could  love  us  so? 

Since  time  began? 

Who  else  could  ever  know 

Our  earthly  troubles 

And  our  joys  and  fears? 

He  lifts  us  up  on  Spirit-wings 

Through  all  the  years 

From  out  the  clod. — 
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0  Saviour-God." 

The  seers  bowed  their  heads 

In  fragrant  thought. — 

"God  is  the  Truth, 

Or  all  the  world  is  naught. 

Yet  who  may  ever  know 

What  Truth  may  be? 

'Tis  not  alone  the  things 

We  feel  or  hear  or  see. 

Truth  draws  us  up  to  radiant  height 

From  out  the  clod, 

To  day  from  darkest  night. 

Our  souls  grow  up  to  thee, 

As  flowers  to  the  light. — 

We  are  set  free 

By  Truth,  by  God." 


MICHABO'S  SMOKING 

(Indian  Legend.) 


He  smokes,  Michabo  smokes. 

And  as  he  smokes,  the  air  is  filled  with  mist, 

Pale  blue,  and  floating  like  thinnest  veils  of  gossamer 

Over  all  the  country. 

This  is  the  haze  that  hovers  over  Autumn  fields, 

And  in  the  Autumn  forests, 

Over  all  the  waters, 

That  hangs  above  the  hills, 

And  floats  in  wreaths  about  the  mountain-tops, 

At  early  dawn,  at  midday,  and  at  sunset; — 

It  is  the  smoke  from  out  Michabo's  Pipe  of  Peace. 

The  trees  that  flame  in  Autumn's  golden  glory, 

In  crimson,  scarlet,  and  in  tawny  bronze, 

In  deepest  yellow, 

Are  flames  from  out  Michabo's  mighty  Pipe. 

They  tower  and  glow  in  gay  and  joyous  colors. 

Hoarfrost  that  lies  on  all  the  frozen  ground, 

The  grass,  the  leaves,  the  trees, 

Making  the  tang  of  Autumn's  wondrous  weather, 

It  is  the  ash  from  out  Michabo's  Pipe, 

The  gray  and  silver  ash,  the  iridescent  ash. 

At  night  Michabo  sleeps, 

And  then  his  Pipe  goes  out, 

And  all  is  cold ;  dark,  and  very  cold, 

Freezing,  and  bitter  cold. 

The  frosty  stars  are  sparks 

That  keep  alight 
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While  Michabo  sleeps. 

When  the  warmth  of  day  comes  back, 

It  is  because  Michabo  is  awake, 

And  smokes  his  Pipe. 

The  sunrise  is  the  first  flare  of  its  fire ; 

The  sunset  is  the  last  flare  of  its  fire. — 

Michabo!  The  Great  White  One! 

Smoke  for  us !  Smoke  for  us  now ! 

Your  Pipe  of  Peace,  your  mighty  Pipe  of  Peace ! 


THE  GARDEN 


When  I  have  gone,  I  ask  but  this  of  you ; 

That  you  will  love  my  garden,  care  for  it, 

And  see  that  all's  in  order,  fair  and  fit, 

The  ground  kept  soft  for  sunshine,  rain,  and  dew. 

And  there  on  sunny  days  when  skies  are  blue, 

On  the  green  grass,  where  sun  and  shade  are  knit, 

In  the  cool  arbor  where  we  used  to  sit, 

Where  we  have  talked  of  all  things,  old  and  new, — 

You'll  sit  and  dream.  But  later,  when  its  cool, 

You'll  dig  around  the  roots  and  trim  the  boughs, 

Plant  purple  lilies  by  the  sparkling  pool, — 

And  think  ol  me,  and  of  our  whispered  vows — 

Then  you  will  leave  the  garden  gate  ajar, 

I  shall  come  softly  in,  and  linger  where  you  are. 


WELCOME 


When  I  have  reached  at  last  the  outer  gate 

Of  Heaven's  high  wall  in  emptiness  of  space, 

Will  you  be  watching  there  at  that  far  place? 

Or  must  I  be  a^ne  and  stand  and  wait 

In  all  immensity?  For  soon  or  late 

I  shall  be  there,  a  suppliant  for  grace, 

My  plea,  to  see  you,  sweetheart,  face  to  face, 

Again,  in  all  my  outcast  ragged  state. 

Come  to  me  there,  and  lead  me  into  bliss. 

I  should  not  dare  to  enter  in  alone ; 

Give  me  once  more  forgiveness  with  your  kiss, 

Ecstatic  joy  will  be  for  us,  our  own. 

And  we  shall  pass  the  utmost  Heavenly  bars, 

To  gain  our  love  again  among  the  stars. 


DREAMS 


I 

An  atom  of  dust  from  stars  down-drifted; 

A  bubble  of  foam  where  the  clouds  have  rifted ; 

A  speck  of  sand  in  the  lea  of  a  rock ; 

A  jelly-shape  withstanding  the  shock 

Of  the  glittering  waves;  a  seaweed  uncurling 

Down  in  the  dark,  straight  fronds  unfurling 

There  by  the  caverns;  fish  in  the  sea; 

A  b!ith'e  bird  on  wing,  gladsome  and  free; 

A  reptile  wandering,  loathsome  and  slow, 

Cold-blooded,  low-lidded,  like  snake,  to  and  fro; 

And  soft  on  the  pad,  a  tiger  comes  prowling ; 

A  sinking  and  fearful  hyena  is  howling; 

A  monkey,  an  ape,  in  the  forest  deep, 

Cuddle  their  young  ones  to  make  them  sleep. 


II 

A  Negro-woman  dancing  in  a  kraal, 
Behind  her  is  a  barricade  of  spears, 
Around  her  is  the  jungle,  spreading  wide, — 
That  jungle  full  of  ghosts,  and  fetish-fears. 

She  dances  fast,  bends  back  and  further  back 
To  music  of  wild  tom-tom,  beating  drum, 
Her  body  bare.,  in  skirt  of  ostrich  plumes; 
She  does  not  speak,  for  she  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
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A  great  enchantress,  making  peace  and  war ; 
She  hoMs  a  shield,  she  flourishes  a  spear; 
The  omens  are  propitious;  she  commands 
The  tribe  shall  follow  war  another  year. 


Ill 

A  single  tribe  beside  a  lonely  lake ; 

The  smoke  arises  in  the  early  dawn ; 

The  chief  goes  restless  striding  to  and  fro, 

What  judgement,  what  decision  shall  he  make? 

"From  war,  Five-Nations  give  the  land  release." 
The  chieftain  turns  to  where  the  village  lies. 
"Ho !  Warriors !  When  our  brothers  come,  we  all 
Shall  smoke  with  them  our  solemn  Pipe  of  Peace/ 

IV 

A  caravan  crossing  a  sandy  track. — 
"Ho,  brothers;  there's  a  hill  for  us  to  take 
Where  we  can  live  forever ;  let  us  make 
It  ours;  and  we'll  not  be  beaten  back. 

Not  any  sort  of  plunder  shall  we  lack, — 
Build  a  walled  town  upon  that  lofty  hill, 
Danger  can  never  harm  us,  and  no  ill, 
If  skies  are  moonlit,  or  the  night  is  black. 

From  there  we'll  sally  out  to  loot  and  sack, 
Visit  the  sea-shore,  build  us  a  city  there, 
Having  a  port  at  the  end — a  harbor  where 
Our  caravans  unload  from  the  desert-track." 
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V 

Tall  purple  mountains  by  a  sunlit  sea, 
A  sea  made  all  of  light  and  silver  sheen 
On  little  lapping  waves  along  the  shore, 
Low-lying  sandy  shores  where  many  a  boat, 
A  pleasure-boat  of  some  far  olden  time, 
With  silken  sails  and  mast  of  burnished  gold, 
Lay  long  at  anchor,  while  the  merry  youths 
And  happy  maidens  wandered  careless,  free 
Of  all  misfortune,  up  and  down  the  sand, 
Called  to  each  other,  sang  sweet  songs  of  Spring. 
Then,  when  the  sun  had  kissed  the  mountain-tops 
A  last  goodnight,  the  happy  boat  departed. — 
Up,  purple  sails!  and,  out;  the  golden  oars! 
And  homeward  so,  thru  deep,  sweet-scented  night, 
Among  bright  stars  above  and  stars  below. 
And  when  the  moon  rose,  onward  still  she  saihd, 
Straight  up  the  moon's  mysterious  path  of  light, 
Until  she  reached  the  city.    There  she  furled 
Her  silken  sails,  and  rested  through  the  night, 
A  state' y  swan  adream  upon  the  water; 
While  all  the  crew  of  merry  youths  and  girls 
Went  to  their  several  homes,  white  palaces 
With  gardens  glorious  with  summer  flowers. — 
They  waited  there,  asleep,  with  happy  hearts, 
The  coming  of  the  morrow's  dawn  of  joy. 

VI 

In  a  century  long  past, 

You  paused  one  day  in  your  gondola  of  gold 

With  trailing  silken  hangings 
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Of  many  colors 

Fair  embroidered  in  a  quaint  design; 
Dragons,  and  lotus  blooms, 
And  slant-eyed  maids 
From  out  the  Orient. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  singing 
From  the  music-boats, — 
My  gondola  lay  close  beside  your  own. 
My  hand  I  had  been  dipping  idly  in  the  water 
Lay  on  the  boat's  edge 
As  the  gondolas  floated  side  by  side 
In  the  moonlight 
On  the  gently  lapping  water, 
While  the  singers  sang, 
And  the  musicians  struck  their  lutei — 
Your  hand  clasped  mine,  and  held  it  close 
And  I,  T  let  it  stay. 
No  word  was  spoken. 
Presently  the  song  ceased, 
The  gondoliers  began  to  row, 
And  with  a  final  pressure 
Of  our  clinging  hands 
As  the  gondolas  drifted  apart 
Our  handclasp  loosened — 
I  never  saw  you  again. 

VII 

Yesterday  I  sat  beside  you 
In  a  streetcar. 

It  jerked,  and  it  was  crowded. 
I  was  swayed  against  you, 
Against  your  arm. 
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After  a  while,  some  more  people  got  in, 

And  the  already  crowded  line; 

Pushed  ever  closer. 

My  shoulder  was  pressed  against  yours. 

We  glanced  at  each  other. 

We,  felt  that  we  had  met  before  somewhere 

In  past  ages. — 

My  corner  came, 

And  I  got  out. 

But  you  stayed. 

And  so  we  were  parted  once  again — 

0  Love !  Where  ?  When  ?  will  be  our  next  place 

of  meeting? 

VIII 

A  state'y  palace  with  its  gates  flung  wide, 
With  silken  curtains,  and  with  carven  walls, 
And  here  and  there,  around,  on  every  side, 
Gemmed  archways  leading  to  fair  lofty  halls. 
Through  these  the  throb  of  music  rises,  falls — 
That  sti'1-born  music  which  on  earth  had  died, — 
Now  through  these  lofty  corriders  it  calls: 
"Here  is  your  home,  here  shall  you  now  abide." 
Before  the  palace  is  an  open  space 
Filled  with  sweet  flowers,  and  many  a  tree  in  bloom ; 
Lovely  children  play  in  all  that  place, 
As  in  a  safe  and  sheltered  nursery  room. 
And  here  and  there,  weaving  upon  a  loom, 
There  sits  a  woman  with  an  angel's  face, 
Weaving  the  people's  fate,  their  joy  and  gloom, 
Their  sun  and  shade,  their  death  that  leaves  no 

trace. 


INDIFFERENCE 


The  moon  sails  high  above  the  town 

Of  wharves  and  houses  red  and  brown ; 

Above  the  roofs  all  silver-wet 

The  rain-clouds  throng  and  surge,  and  yet 

Above  them  there  the  moon  looks  down. 

Above  the  gay,  in  cloak  and  gown; 
Above  the  great  of  high  renown, — 
Paying  no  heed  to  human  fret 
The  moon  sails  high. 

Horizon-wide  the  storm-clouds  frown 
Above  the  sea;  a  mighty  crown 
With  gems  of  gold.  As  in  a  net 
Among  the  clouds  the  stars  are  set. — 
Careless  if  men  shall  swim  or  drown 
The  moon  sails  high. 


MENACE 


How  gray  the  cliffs  against  new-fallen  snow! 
Hew  black  the  bay!  How  cold  the  north  winds  blow! 
How  white  the  bergs  in  bitter,  empty  seas ! 
While  near  the  shore  the  waters  slowly  freeze. — 

The  harnessed  huskies  pant  and  cry  as  though 
They  could  not  wait,  but,  eager,  to  and  fro 
They  snuff  around,  and  whine  and  bark.    They  know- 
The  drivers  lighten  loads  to  give  them  ease — 
How  gray  the  cliffs! 

They  fret  and  worry,  hunt  about;  and  so 
The  sledges  start  again.  Above,  below, 
On  wind-swept  plains,  and  close  beneath  the  lees 
Of  mighty  hills,  they  travel  as  they  please. — 
But  back  of  ice-fields  where  the  hunters  go 
How  gray  the  cliffs! 


MISTRESS  ANN  HOLMES  SPEAKS  TO 
HER  DEAD  DAUGHTER,  JEAN 


I 

TTpon  my  daughter's  grave  ye  gra**  is  greene; — 
My  lyttle  daughter, — fair  and  sweet  was  shee; 
A  blythex  mayde  hath  no  man  ever  seene. — 
But  now,  alas,  how  farre  away  from  mee. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  shee  used  to  playe, 

And  dance  about,  or  sit  upon  my  knee. 

Now  shee  hath  gone,  and  dark  hath  turned  my  daye. 

How  many  weary  years  these  still  may  bee 
Until  I  die.  Perchance,  deare  God,  I  will. — 

0  lyttle  mayde,  whose  years  but  numbered  three, 
Thou  wert  soe  sick,  my  deare,  so  very  ill — 
Would  God,  my  sweete,  that  I  had  died  with  thee. 

II 

1  listen  in  ye  night  time  to  ye  raine 
Come  pouring  downe  upon  ye  baby  there; — 
But  when  ye  sun  shines,  it  doth  ease  my  paine — 
I  doe  not  grieve  soe,  much,  it  is  soe  f  ayre. 


(Note:  In  Westminster  Graveyard,  Baltimore,  is  the 
grave  of  Jean  Holmes,  died  1790,  aged  three  years,  and 
close  beside  it  is  the  grave  of  Ann  Holmes,  wife,  of  John 
Holmes,  died  1792,  aged  36  years.) 
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0  lytt'e  daughter,  where  then  hast  thou  gone? 
Thy  body  in  ye  grave  lies  buried  deep ; — 

Thy  soul,  thy  lovely  soul,  goes  singing  on, 
And  that  is  why,  my  deare,  I  doe  not  weep, 

But  goe  about  dry-eyed.    Ye  neighbors  saye, — 
"Hath  ye  childe's  Mother  then  noe  teares  to  shed 
For  lyttle  Jeane?" — Ah  well;  a  night,  a  daye, 
Is  but  our  weary  life  when  all  is  saide. 

And  soe  I  doe  not  crye.    And  yet  I  mourne 
For  thee,  my  deare  one,  now,  and  ever  will. 
My  baby's  death  hath  left  me,  sad,  forlorn, 
What  though  I  be  moste  patient  and  moste  still. 

Ill 

Alas,  that  time  be  slowe!  that  life  shoulde  last! — 

1  will  to  die  betimes.    Now  that  were  beste. 

I  shall  not  live.    My  life  is  spent  and  past, — 
Full  soone  will  He  give  His  Beloved  rest, 

I  hope  it  maye  be  soe.    I  doe  not  crave 
To  live  alone  without  my  daughter  deare, 
My  lyttle  Jeane. — I  am  not  very  brave. 
May  death  come  at  ye  closing  of  ye  yeare. 

Twelve  months  are  past — I  did  not  die  before, — 

I  marvel  why,  for  weary  unto  death 

Am  I  of  life. — And  now  I  feare  no  more. 

To  cease  from  living  and  from  taking  breath. 

Two  yeares  have  gone,  and  I  am  ill  indeed, 
I  soone  shall  die,  it  is  no  matter  when, 
Soone  I  sha'l  be  released,  I  shall  be  freed, 
And  I  shall  see  my  lyttle  mayde  againe* 
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IV 

Ye  robin  singeth  sweete  unto  my  deare, 
My  lyttle  mayde,  deepe,  buried  in  ye  grave; — 
Shee  lyeth  still,  and  hee  doth  feele  noe  feare, 
But  warbleth  all  his  tune,  and  is  moste  brave — 
His  melodye  he  singeth  soft  and  cleare. 

I  minde  mee  howe  ye  robins  sang  at  home, 

In  Englande  where  I  lived  my  maiden  lyfe, 

Ere  yet  I  married  John,  ere  yet  did  roam 

O'er  stormy  seas,  to  be  to  him  a  wyfe, 

Far  from  Westminster,  and  Saint  Paul,  his  dome. 

Yet  here  Westminster  is ;  but  tho  'tis  f ayre 

'Tis  not  ye  same. — Ye  spires  and  ye  towers 

Of  olde  Westminster  through  ye  foggy  ayre 

Of  London  Towne  loom  where  ye  gray  sky  lowers; — 

And  homeward  wolde  I  goe,  and  end  my  care. 

Alas !  that  maye  not  bee ;  for  all  my  hearte 
Is  buried  with  my  deare  one  where  shee  lies 
In  this  Westminster;  and  ye  teares  wolde  starte 
And  streame  adowne  my  cheekes  from  out  mine  eyes 
If  shee  and  I  were  sundered  far  apart. 

And  soe — but  not  for  long —  I  still  must  staye 

And  guard  ye  baby  in  her  lonely  sleepe, 

What  tho  ye  Devon  lanes  bloom  white  with  may. — 

But  tho  my  heart  be  dead,  I  doe  not  weepe, — 

With  dawn  there  ends  ye  darke,  there  comes  ye  daye. 
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V 

Ye  moone  within  ye  darke  and  clouded  skye 
Doth  seeme  to  playe  at  merry  hide  and  seeke 
With  all  ye  lyttle  stars.    So  shee  and  I 
Did  oft-times  playe,  and  gayly,  "Doe  not  peek". 
Called  out  my  deare  with  laughter  sweet  and  high. 

Alas,  my  loved  one,  thou  are  hidden  deepe; 
And  far  away  indeede  art  thou  from  mee ; 
But  though  I  grieve,  yet  wolde  I  fain  not  weepe, 
What  tho  thyself,  my  deare,  I  cannot  see — 
Yet  know  I  that  He  giveth  only  sleepe 

To  His  Beloved.  Soe  I  feele  no  feare. — 
Thou  art  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.    Well-a-daye! 
Thou  lieth  there,  my  childe,  but  I  staye,  here 
To  tread  alone  my  weary,  burdened  waye 
Until  thou  call  to  mee  to  come,  my  deare. 

VI 

"It  will  not  flye",  I  saide,  "till  night",— 
Ye  pink-browne  moth,ye  perfect  thing. — 
E'en  as  I  spoke,  it  took  its  flight, 
A  Spirit-form  on  shadowy  wing. 

And  nowe,  my  deare,  thou  too  hast  flown, 
And  I,  who  saw  but  by  thy  light, 
Must  beare  my  weary  life  alone, 
Lost  in  ye  night. 
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VII 

Ye  river-road  winds  through  ye  land, 
Where  high  and  greene  ye  tall  trees  stand, 
Where  lilies  grow  on  either  hand. 

And  there  ye  kine  stand  buried  deepe 
By  drowsy  poo's,  yt  fast  asleepe, 
Dream  in  ye  sun.  Ye  willowes  weepe 

Above  them  there.  Ye  noontide  haze 
Is  blue  throughout  ye  summer  dayes 
In  all  ye  fragrant  meadow-wayes. 

And  there  I  went  with  lyttle  Jeane, 
My  daughter  deare.  No  man  hath  seene 
So  sweete  a  childe  as  shee,  I  ween. 

But  now,  alas!  I  am  alone; 
And  yet  I  make  no  cry  nor  moan, 
For  God's  great  mercy  will  atone 

For  all  my  loss.     He  hears  my  plea  — 
Together  soone  we  two  shalle  bee, 
And  roam  those  meadows,  I  and  shee. 

VIII 

Nowe  still  ye  poplars  in  ye  early  spring, 
With  crimson  tassels  gay  against  ye  blue, 
Stand  high  and  f ayre ;  and  all  ye  sweete  birds  sing 
Their  souls  in  joy. — But  ever  through  and  through 

Ye  garden  went  ye  lyttle,  dainty  mayde, 
And  loved  ye  blossoms,  bees  and  butterflyes; 
Shee  found  there  nought  to  dread,  but  unafraid 
Was  lyttle  Jeane,  so  tender  and  so  wise. 
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Among  ye  tiny  creatures  everywhere 
She  used  to  roam — shee  roameth  here  no  more 
Amid  our  flowers. — There  be  those  more  fayre 
In  Heavenly  gardens  on  ye  Golden  Shore. 

And  in  that  place  where  time  is  ever  Day 

She  loveth  still,  and  still  doth  she  rejoice 

In  happy  things. — Perchance  she  wends  her  way* 

To  listen  to  ye  music  of  God's  voice. 


IX 

Ye  small  winds  whisper  to  my  Sweete; 
Ye  daisies  grow  about  her  bed; 
Ye  violets  blossom  at  her  feete; 
Ye  roses  bloom  around  her  head. 

And  every  morn  ye  sun  uprist 
Doth  shine  upon  hex  lying  there; 
It  seemeth  me  as  tho  he  kist 
Ye  lyttle  mayde,  soe  sweete,  soe  fayre. 

Ye  bright  moon  shineth  on  my  deare; 
Ye  stars  look  downe  from  out  ye  sky ; 
And  they,  methinks,  doe  linger  here, 
Altho  they  shine  soe  far,  soe  high. 


Ye  lyttle  mayde,  shee  lyeth  stille; 
Shee  will  not  wake  at  dawn  of  day — 
And  yet  I  know  shee  plucks  her  fill 
Of  flowers  along  ye  Heavenly  Waye. 
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Full  oft  I  goe  upon  ye  lofty  hill, 
And  sit  me  downe  and  looke  into  ye  sky — 
And  question,  "Is  shee  there  or  by  mee  here?" 
Ye  answer  comes — ye  noontide  is  soe  stille — 
It  seemeth  as  from  one  who  standeth  nigh, — 
"Not  there,  sweete  Mother;  alway  am  I  neare, 


And  close  beside  thee."  Then  I  laye  mee  downe 
Among  ye  daisies  yt  shee  loved  ye  beste, 
And  looke  up  at  ye  blue,  soe  far,  soe  fayre — 
Ye  lyttle  clouds  soe  white  above  earth's  browne, 
Scarce  moving,  seeme  soe  calm — they  are  at  reste. 
And  I  will  be  soe,  when  I  shall  meete  her  there. 


Or  shall  I  die  upon  a  sunny  daye 
Yt  hath  noe  night, — a  breeze  yt  bloweth  sweete 
Among  ye  daisies  and  ye  clover  fayre, — 
And  then  together  shall  wee  take  our  waye 
Up  to  ye  throne  of  God,  soe  swift,  soe  fleete 
Our  pinions  scarcely  beat  ye  golden  ayre  ? 


I  think  it  will  be  soe. — But  I  am  fayne 
To  rest  awhile.  No  more,  I  prithee,  nowe. 
I  soone  shall  knowe.  'Tis  but  a  lyttle  while; 
In  some  waye  I  shall  see  my  Jeane  againe. 
'Tis  as  God  wills. — I  can  not  tell  you  how. 
'Tis  hidden  in  ye  promise  of  His  smile. 
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XI 

My  friends,  I  praye  you,  laye  mee  close  beside 

My  lyttle  mayde,  when  I  at  last  am  dead, 

To  watch  above  her  that  noe  harm  betide 

My  darling  deare. — She  ever  was  afeard 

To  be  alone,  but  cradled  by  my  bed 

Was  shee  alway  when  darksome  night  had  neared 

Eut  nowe,  a'as,  our  graves  must  doe  instead. 

Soe  laye  mee  in  ye  graveyard  quiet,  deepe, 

In  ye  sweete  country,  far  from  ye  noisy  towne, 

Yt  soe  I  maye  not  lie  awake  and  weepe 

For  lyttle  Jeane,  my  daughter  sweete  and  deare, 

But  to  ye  silent  grave  be  lowered  downe 

To  rest  beside  her,  lo !  for  many  a  yeare 

In  sunny  meadowes,  fresh  and  greene  and  lowne. 

And  p'ant  our  graves  with  blossoms  yt  are  sweete, 

Blue  violets,  and  roses  growing  there; 

Ye  lyttle  purple  grass-flowers  round  our  feete, 

And  all  ye  b  ooms  yt  grow  by  pool  and  rill, 

Ye  lyttle  meadow-flowers  everywhere — 

Soe  shall  wee  sleepe  away  ye  ye&res  until 

Ye  trumpet  blowes  ye  summons  brave  and  fayre. 
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Do  I  hear  ejaculations?  What  is  it  you  say? 
Heresy-trial?  Where?  Of  whom?  By  whom? 
What  year  is  this? — say,  thirteen  sixty-two? 
Why  no,  you  know  it's  not.    It  is  today. 

The  day  of  science.    Yes,  but  superstition 
Still  claims  it's  own.    About  this  trial  now, 
It's  heresy,  you  say? '  But  this  is  awful! 
What  did  the  man  or  woman  say  that  one 
Could  call  heretical?    And  who  was  he? 
Well  now  the  story  runs  along  like  this: 
There  is  an  old,  white-haired,  and  kindly  man 
Who  in  his  boyhood  was  a  working  drudge 
Because  our  laws  make  such  things  possible. 
It  was  the  great  ambition  of  this  boy 
To  be  a  preacher.    How  then  could  that  be? 
He  had  no  money,  schooling,  anything — 
And  it  requires  cash  to  learn  religion. — 
But — as  in  fairy-tales — he  was  adopted 
By  a  rich  woman, — sentenced  to  the  church — 
Pardon !  My  mistake ! — Was  educated 
To  enter  on  the  Ministry, — Episcopal. 
The  church,  tho,  does  not  matter,  for  they  all 
Are  just  alike — all  steeped  in  superstition, 
In  by-gone  lore.    It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
With  them  just  to  believe,  and  not  to  think. 
For  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child 
The  teacher  of  the  Sunday-School  would  say 
"Now  children,  do  not  read  those  awful  books 
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Against  the  church.    They  will  unsettle  you 

And  you  will  lose  your  faith."    So  then  I  thought: 

"Well,  if  the  reading  of  some  books  will  cause 

The  loss  of  faith,  that  faith  must  surely  be 

A  weak  and  futile  thing,  and  better  far 

It  should  be  lost,  and  I  remember  too 

How  once  that  teacher  waved  hex  arms  above 

Her  head,  and  cried  in  ecstasy  aloud 

To  the  good  pastor,  sitting  patiently : — 

"A  personal  Devil?    Certainly  I  believe! 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  be 

A  Christian,  if  one  does  not  so  believe. — 

Does  not  believe  in  Satan,  personal  Devil!" 

And  when  I  asked,  "Does  personal  Devil  mean 

A  Devil  personal  to  oneself,  or  does  it 

Mean  instead,  a  Devil  who's  a  person?" 

Large-eyed  she  looked  upon  me,  and  she  said, 

In  a  mysterious  whisper :  "Both,  my  dear !" 

And  just  the  ether  clay  I  saw  a  man, 

Long-haired,  coarse-fingered,  with  his  dirty  hands 

Turning  a  Bible's  leaves,  the  while  he  stood 

Out  in  the  street,  beside  the  curb,  where  street-cars 

Were  thundering  by — and  showed  the  people  there 

A  certain  grimy  spot,  where-in  the  text 

— Fingered  o'er  and  o'er  by  dirty  hands — 

Said  something  about  long  hair  being  holy. 

And  then  he  showed  a  photo  of  himself 

And  of  his  children — all  of  them  long-haired. 

And  then  he  ran  his  grimy  fingers  through 

His  flowing  hair,  hanging  below  his  shoulders, 

And  spread  it  out,  his  greasy,  grimy  hair. 
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A  Nazarene!    Another  time  I  stood 

Upon  a  corner.    Came  a  woman  to  me, — 

And  offered  me  a  tract.  "Come  now,  repent, 

For  Christ  is  coming!"    Second  Adventists! 

They  have  forgotten  how  that  Jesus  said : 

"This  present  generation  shall  not  pass 

Until  I  come  again,"  two  thousand  years 

Ago,  or  very  nearly.  What  has  this 

To  do  with  heresy  trials  ?    Why,  just  this : 

One  church  thinks  that  a  shaven  head  is  holy; 

Another  thinks  a  high  round  collar  sacred ; 

The  Nazarene  believes  that  flowing  hair 

Is  righteous.    When  did  Jesus  teach  these  things? 

The  Adventist  believes  in  the  Second  Coming 

Of  Jesus  Christ  the  Master — and  the  others 

Believe  that  he  was  born  of  Virgin  birth. — 

There  have  been  many,  many  gods  so  born, 

Or  thus  the  tales  run.    Must  a  man  believe 

All  of  these  fables?    No?     Then  which  ones  shall  he? 

Why  believe  any?    Why  not  follow  out 

The  Master's  teachings?    Now  the  Christians  act 

As  tho  for  instance  Jesus  Christ  had  taught : 

"All  shall  be  brothers,  feeling  love  for  all, 

Except  the  colored  peoples  of  the  earth, 

No  one  shall  love  them" !  But  I  cannot  find 

The  passage  where-in  Jesus  said  this  thing. 

Nor  too  did  he  deride  the  Jews,  himself 

A  Jew.    I  heard  an  Irish  woman  say: 

"Jesus  was  no  Jew.    He  was  a  Gre-ak." 

— The  Catholic  cook,  God  help  her,  knew  no  tetter. — 
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But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Bishop  Brown? 

Ah,  so  you  know  the  name?    Well,  listen,  Friend. 

As  I  have  said,  he  entered  the  Ministry, 

Became  in  time  a  Deacon,  then  a  Priest, 

And  then  Archdeacon,  then  became  a  Bishop 

Of  the  Diocese  of  Arkansas,  and  then  retired. 

He  now  had  time  to  study.    Up  till  then, 

This  leisure  lacking,  he  had  not  read  books, 

New  bocks  of  science — Darwin  and  the  rest — 

But  he  had  preached  against  them.  "Why  how  strange !" 

You  say.    And  have  you  never  in  your  life 

Talked  confidently  of  that  of  which  the  name 

Alone  you  knew,  but  of  itself  knew  nothing? 

You  have?    Well,  now,  I  thought  so.     Did  you  then 

At  your  first  leisure  look  the  matter  out 

So  as  to  be  informed  upon  the  facts? 

You  did  not?  Hew  is  that?  For  surely  you, 

With  your  great  love  for  Truth  did  not  sit  idle 

But  worked  to  delve  below  the  surface-knowledge 

After  the  Truth.    Well,  Bishop  Brown  did  so. 

And  then  he  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken 

What  theoi  did  he  do?    What  would  you  have  done? 

Sit  tight  and  let  the  dull  earth  wag  its  way 

Quite  unenlightened,  still  in  doubt  and  fear? 

Tremb  ing  at  names  like  Darwin  and  Lassalle  ? 

Stay  quiet,  saying  "What  a  fool  I  was! 

Just  like  these  other  fools.    Well,  I  found  out. 

Let  them  find  out,  like  me."    Or  would  you  rather 

Have  gone  to  people,  saying:  "I  was  mistaken. 

These  men  are  saviours  come  to  set  us  free. 

For  look  you,  Jesus,  whom  you  worship,  said: 
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"The  Truth  shaU  make  you  free."    Now  what  is  Truth? 

Ah!    there's  a  question.    Pilate  asked  it  idly. 

Jesus  did  not  reply.    Its  not  a  problem 

To  be  thus  answered  out  of  hand.    Yet  Pilate, 

I  sometimes  think,  did  really  want  to  know. — 

"The  question's  not  well  put."  So  say  the  Buddhists, 

When  anyone  has  framed  an  idea  wrong. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Pilate,  as  I  think. 

He  really  wished  to  know.    His  Roman  mind 

Searched  after  facts,  a  little  hard  perhaps, 

A  little  shrewd, — but  who  are  we  to  blame  him? 

But  with  a  certain  honesty  withal, 

And  yet  a  politician,  what  a  pity! 

So  Bishop  Brown  demanded:  "What  is  Truth?" 

— No  politician  he.    A  saintly  man. — 

And  set  to  work  himself  to  find  the  answer. 

At  first  he,  thought  that  shining  Truth  was  caught 

As  in  a  meshed  web  in  the  church.    He  followed 

His  church's  teaching  'gainst  Darwinians. 

Men  grown  from  monkeys?  No!  The  very  idea! 

Monstrous!  Rediculous!  Absurd! 

Not  argument,  you  see,  but  merely  words, 

Vehement,  unreasoning,  emotional. 

They  did  not  want  to  think  that  they  themselves 

Could  be  so  lowly  born,  and  if  not  they, 

Why  then  no  man,  as  William  Bryan  said. 

Well,  Bishop  Brown  found  Truth  was  not  a  hand  maid 

Of  any  creed  or  faction,  party,  priest, 

Denomination,  nor  of  any  church. — 

He  wrote  a  book,  and  in  it  he  expounded 

That  facts  are  nature's  laws ;  and  that  the  Truth 
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Is  following  those  facts  for  all  men's  good. 

A  noble  creed.    And  too  he  dared  to  say 

That  man  are  brothers. — Jesus  taught  that  Truth; 

And  too,  the  Buddha.    But  the  church  agreed — 

— The  Christian  Church,  you  understand  I  mean — 

A  long  time  back,  that  such  a  thing  was  monstrous. 

To  hold  all  men  as  Brothers?    Think  what  that  means! 

We  must  be  brothers  to  the  Jew,  the  Negro, 

The,  Asiatic,  African,  the  Indian, 

And  every  other  folk  in  all  the  world. 

And  to  the  Prostitute,  and  to  the  Thief— 

Oh,  this  would  never,  never  do  at  all! 

"This  teaching  is  too  crass.    Let's  cover  up 

Unseemliness  with  phrases.     Well,  let's  see  now. 

'God  hath  ordained  all  mankind  of  one  blood.' 

No,  that  will  never  do. — 'God  hath  ordained — ' 

That  fo'k  should  show  contentment  with  their  lot. 

Yes,  that's  much  better.    Pious,  don't  you  think? 

'Humility  is  a  virtue.'  Very  good. 

Of  course  that  don't  apply  to  you  and  me." 

And  so  it  goes,  until  in  many  countries 

The  poor  are  starving,  housed  in  wretched  hovels, 

While  idols  on  the  altar,  covered  with  gold, 

Are  decked  with  gems  and  jewels  without  number. 

—But  still  the  fact  is  that  one  doesn't  feed 

The  idols  any  more.    Well,  that  a  gain. — 

So  Bishop  Brown  was  tried  and  then  convicted 

Of  heresy, — belief  in  Brotherhood, 

And  too,  he  taught  that  Jesus  is  a  sun-myth. — 

"The  birth  and  death,  the  struggles  and  the  pain, 

The  resurrections  of  the  savior-gods 
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Are  versions  of  the  sun-myth, — even  Jesus : 

Born  of  a  virgin,  crucified,  dead,  buried, 

In  three  days  raised  again,  ascends  on  high — 

lao,  Indra,  Ixion,  Krishna, 

Mithra,  Prometheus,  Thulis,  Thammuz — 

And  Persia  and  Chaldea,  and  their  worship." 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  how -glorious! 

This  emblem  all  of  light  and  fire  made, 

A  gleaming,  glowing,  dazzling,  molten  mass, 

Of  living  flame,  symbol  of  the  Creator, 

The  great  round  disk,  sign  of  eternity — 

For  what  is  now  more  ggrious  than  the  sun 

Bursting  from  out  the  darkness,  flooding  the  world 

With  dazzling  light?     For  all  of  life  awakens 

At  the  coming  of  the  sun,  the  lord  of  day. 

At  first  there  is  the  green  and  silver  dawn 

A  few  stars  scattered  overhead.    The  sky 

Grows  pale  and  paler.    Presently  a  tinge 

Of  rose  rims  far  horizons, — but  above 

Is  cold  and  gray, — then  one  by  one  the  clouds 

Are  caught  along  their  edges  by  the  light, 

The  flush  mounts  higher  till  the  hosts  of  heaven 

Are  glowing  rose.    And  presently  it  pales — 

A  gleam  of  gold  has  started  in  the  East, 

It  grows  and  spreads  and  presently  come  rays 

Far-darting, — or  an  iridescent  web 

Is  spread  in  radiating  loops  and  strands, 

Threaded  with  spokes  of  many-colored  light; 

Or  as  a  wheel  the  bright  sun  lifts  its  edge 

Above  a  cloudy  barrier.    It  rolls 

As  tho  'twere  Indra's  chariot  back  again. — 
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"I  saw  God  Indra's  chariot  this  morning." 

So  might  an  ancient  Hindu  seer  say. — 

"When  out  of  night  he,  ushered  in  the  day 

Rolling  within  the  cloud-dust  at  the  dawning. 

I  could  not  look  for  long,  for  there,  as  scorning 

Our  human  eyes,  our  feeble  mortal  clay, 

Majestic,  gold,  he  went  upon  his  way 

And  heeded  not  our  clamor  and  our  longing. 

Or  so  it  seemed.    The  chariot  of  the  sun, 

Glowing,  glorious,  dazzling,  as  of  fire, 

He  drove  so  fast  the  clouds  did  backward  run. 

He  did  not  slacken  speed,  nor  did  he  tire! 

And  tho  mine  eyes  dropped,  dazed,  their^  watching  done. 

Yet  still  the  God  I  love,  to  Him  aspire." 

And  as  the  sun  mounts  higher,  birds  awaken, 
Begin  to  chirp,  to  sing,  and  finally 
Fly  overhead  in  search  of  food.    The  wind 
Begins  to  stir.    The  leaves  begin  to  tremble, 
The  flowers  to  expand.    They  gratefully 
Hold  cup  and  leaf  and  petal  toward  the  sun, 
Creator  of  life,  of  all  the  life  there  is — 
At  least  upon  this  little  earth  of  ours, 
Mere  corner  of  the  mighty  universe, 
A  tiny  fragment  on  the  edge  of  space. 
How  many  other  suns !    How  many  worlds 
Circling  about  those  suns !  How  many  moons 
Circling  about  those  worlds!     I  wonder  now 
If  all  those  other  people  in  those  worlds 
Have  deified  those  moons  and  suns,  and  too 
The,  very  worlds  they  live  on,  as  we've  done? 
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Our  sun,  our  -gloi-ions  sun !  But  it  is  sad 
His  setting  in  the  mists  of  evening  gray; 
How  sad  to  see  the  God's  strength  ebb  and  die! 

How  terrible  the  darkness  when  He's  gone 

As  say  the  Patagonians — to  His  palace, 

His  evening  palace. — Then  the  stars  come  out 

To  light  the  sky  until  the  God  comes  back. 

Some  say  He  sinks  in  the  sea,  and  all  night  long 

Must  wander  in  the  Underworld, — but  still 

He  rises  from  his  morning-palace.     Splendor 

Is  His.    Now  some  say,  on  a  time  far  distant, 

Earlier  than  any  man  remembers, 

The  Sun  ran  wild.    There  came  a  great  Enchanter 

And  by  his  magic  arts  he  throw  a  net 

Over  the  Sun,  and  held  him  prisoner  there. 

The  great  Sun  whimpered  like  a  little  child: 

He  was  fast  caught.    The  mighty  Medicine-Man 

Would  not  untie,  nor  loose  him  till  he  gave 

His  promise  to  be  good.    Then  he  released  him. 

Since  then  the  Sun  has  gone  about  more  gently, 

Keeping  his  steady  path  within  the  sky. — 

Often  you  can  see  him  raise  the  dust 

The  golden  dust  of  clouds  with  fiery  chariot, 

Or  mongst  the  kine  of  Heaven  drive  his  car. — 

Now  once  the  God,  so  the  Koreans  say — 

Was  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  a  maiden ; 

He  sent  a  ray  within  hex  heart,  and  then 

She  soon  gave  birth  to  Ko, — from  him  Korea 

Still  takes  its  name,  from  Ko,  that  mighty  Hero. — 
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You  would  hear  about  the  founding  of  Korea? 
Thus  it  happened.     In  the  long  ago 
From  behind  the  White  Shan  Alyn  Mountains 
Came  a  Warrior,  and  his  name  was  Ko. 

A  maiden  of  the  King  was  one  day  wandering; 

Came  to  her  the  Sun  in  robe  of  gold, 

To  her  heart  there  entered  in  a  sun  ray, 

And  she  gave  birth  to  Ko.    Thus  is  the  story  told. 

Three  followers  had  he,  dressed  each  one  in  seaweed, 
The  first  in  bronze,  tne>  second  one  in  green, 
The  third  in  scarlet,  twined  with  curious  seashells, 
And  gems  more  rare  than  man  has  ever  seen. 

The  King  was  angered,  gave  the  child  to  the  horses, 
That  then  he  might  be  stamped  upon  and  killed. — 
They  saved  him,  fed  him,  nourished  him  to  manhood ; 
Thus  it  happened  as  the  great  Sun  willed. 

In  his  youth  a  mighty  warrior  grew  he, 
Until  the  King's  great  jealousy  was  stirred — 
He  drove  him  to  the  deep  Sungari  River, 
Out  with  many  a  sneering,  bitter  word. 

How  to  cross?  Ko  took  his  store  of  arrows — 
Sunrays  they  were,—  He  shot  them  true, — and  lo ! 
All  the  Fish-Folk  piled  themselves  as  bridges 
Safe  passage  for  the  Sun's  child.    Thus  came  Ko. 

And  too  the  Incas  tell  how  on  a  time : — 
He  is  Illa-Tici-Uira-Cocha, 
He  is  the  Light, 
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The  Beginning  of  things, 

The  Store-house  of  Creation, 

He  is  my  God  the  God  of  Pirua, 

The  Princely,  the  August,  the  Strong,  the  Scatterer, 

The  Sun,  the  Dawn,  the  Crystal,  the  Music. 

Him  will  I  worship,  I,  the  Inca,  the  King. 

He  is  Profundity, 
He  is  the   Darkness, 
He  is  the  Light, 
He  is  the  Teacher, 

He  is  the  Sublime,  the  Supreme,  the  Infinite  Cause,  the 

Light  of  the  world, 

He  is  the  Splendor,  the  Foundation,  The  Creator,  the  In- 
finite God 

Of  Him  it's  told  that  once  upon  a  time 

He  willed  the  Goddess  Cavillaca  bear 

A  son.    But  Cavillaca  did  not  know 

Whose  was  the  might.    She  called  the  Gods  together 

To  see  who  was  the  Father,  for  the  child 

Would  run  to  him.    Uira-Cocha  came, 

A  blind  and  foul  and  wretched  mendicant; 

The  child  ran  straight  to  him;  for  children  know 

Who  love  them  well.    The  Goddess  turned  and  fled, 

Caught  up  her  child  and  rushed  away  in  haste, 

Nor  glanced  behind  her,  for  she  was  ashamed 

A  wretched  beggar  should  have  such  great  power 

Over  herself.    And  thus  she  did  not  see 

The  God  change  swiftly  from  his  dull  gray  robes, 

And  bent,  worn  figure,  sad,  and  pain-filled  face, 

To  robes  of  shining  splendor.    Clothed  in  gold, 
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He  stood  there  with  his  noble  face  and  form, 

And  waited  so  a  moment  for  her  love. 

But  she,  proud  woman,  never  looked  around, 

But  ran  and  sobbed  with  bitter,  wounded  pride. 

Uira-Cocha's  splendor  filled  the  country, 

But  this  she  did  not  see.    He  called  to  her; 

She  would  not  answer,  would  not  look  at  him ; 

So  then  he  ran  fast  after  her.    He  strove 

To  free  her  from  the  doom  which  she  must  meet. 

The  golden  splendor  of  his  flying  cloak 

Made  darting  lightnings  under  all  the  Heavens, 

The  glory  of  his  face  was  such  that  no  one 

Dare  look  on  him,  but  each  one  bowed  his  head, 

And  still  she  would  not  see  the  joy  that  followed, 

But  rushed  on  to  her  doom,  the  haughty  Goddess. — 

Fit  mate  was  she  for  him,  for  Uira-Cocha, 

Most  fit  for  him  except  she  was  too  fearful, 

Too  proud,  too  vain,  not  loving  and  not  trusting. — 

Now  when  she  reached  the  shore,  alas  for  her! 

She  did  not  halt,  but  entered  in  the  water. — 

She  and  her  child  were  turned  to  wave-swept  rocks ! 

Alas!  Alas!  0  Goddess!  And  alas 

For  Uira-Cocha,  lonely  all  his  days. 

Thou  art  Cconi-Rayac-Uira-Cocha. 

Thine  are  the  crops.    Thine  are  all  the  peop!e. 

Thou  art  the  Lord.    Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all. 

And  when  the  dark  comes,  when  the  Lord  of  Day 
Has  entered  in  the  Palace  of  Repose, 
Hung  with  dim  curtains,  canopied  with  c'ouds, 
Festooned  with  stars,  and  lighted  by  the  moon, 
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When  that  the  world  is  dark,  the  lions  roar 

And  seek  their  meat  from  God,  the  herdsman  trembles 

Guarding  his  ftocks  throughout  the  Summer  night; 

The  gray  wolves  howl  upon  the  arctic  plain, 

The  panthers  prowl,  the  heavy  bears  go  roaming; 

Lurking  in  the  shadows,  beasts  of  prey, 

And  savage  men, — when  will  the  Day  come  back? — 

Alert  to  kil)  are  all  things. — O  my  Lord 

The  Sun,  the  Lord  of  Life,  return !  return ! 

Nor  leave  us  trembling  in  the  darkened  cave, 

Fearful  of  footfalls,  trembling  at  a  leaf 

That  dances  in  the  moonlight  more  than  need  be. — 

The  Pueblo  Indians  say  the  Eagle  soars 

Nearest  the  Sun. — They  wear  the  Eagle-Feathers 

In  headdress  and  war-bonnet.    They  surround  them 

With  prayers  of  feathers  to  the  great  Sun-Father. 

Samoans  say  that  God  lives  in  the  sky 

And  wields  the  thunder.     So,  too,  say  the  Indians. 

On  western  plains.     So  too  said  the  Jews 

Of  their  God,  Yahveh.    And  this  was  very  well 

When  earth  was  thought  to  be  a  spread-out  plain 

Bounded  by  walls  of  Heaven,  and  the  sky 

A  dome  above  it,  studded  with  bright  stars. — 

The  Arabs  say  the  stars  are  nails  of  gold 

To  hold  in  place  the  hanging,  swaying  curtains, 

The  clouds,  the  tents  of  God,  but  now  we  know 

The  earth  is  round.    The  sky  is  made  of  dust, 

Of  star-dust  floating,  and  the  clouds  are  vapor 

Blown  by  the  winds.    The  stars  are  suns,  the  planets, 
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Worlds, — worlds  on  wor.ds  on  worlds  in  myriads, 

Suns  upon  suns  throughout  the  realms  of  space — 

Our  sun  is  but  the  smallest  one  among  them. 

The  stars  our  fathers  thought  that  God  had  made 

To  give  light  to  the  earth  by  night,  are  suns, 

Immense,  and  vast  beyond  the  mind  to  think  of, 

Each  with  its  worMs  whirling  about  it  there, 

And  all  things  hasting  forward  on  their  way — 

Whither  and  why?  or  to  what  end  or  purpose? 

Ah,  who  knows  that?    For  there  is  no  direction, 

Once  one  has  left  this  earth.    No  North  nor  South, 

Nor  East  nor  West,  nor  Up  nor  Down  nor  Sideways. 

And  air-planes  have  gone  "up".    What  have  they  found? 

No  throne  of  God  placed  high  among  the  clouds, 

But  clouds  on  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stars  on  stars, 

No  end  at  all  to  this  immensity. 

The  Jews  said  Yahveh  guides  the  lightning's  power. 

So  said  the  Greeks  of  Jove.    But  we  have  known 

The  wizard  Steinmetz  forging  thunder-bolts 

Within  his  laboratory. — Ever  since 

Ben  Franklin  flew  his  kite,  we  have  been  singeing 

Jehovah's  garments. — Jesus  Christ  has  said 

"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you."    Well, 

Have  we  then  entered  into  Heaven  ?    Or  are 

We  still  outside?    And  how  do  we  react 

Towards  his  teachings?     Do  we  follow  them, 

And  gain  the  Kingdom?    Far  and  far  away 

Are  all  our  deeds  from  his  great  Law  of  Love. — 

Now  hear  the  story  of  our  Father  Ormuzd.-- 

"King  of  the  Light",  "God  of  the  Firmament", 

"Eternal  Source  of  Sunshine",  "Most  Just  Judge', 
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Seated  upon  white  throne  in  purest  light. 

So  far  away  he  is,  our  Lord  God  Ormuzd, 

He  cannot  hear  the  cries  and  wails  of  men, 

He  cannot  hear  the  moans  of  little  children 

Driven  beyond  their  strength.    He  cannot  hear 

The  cries  of  things  in  pain      When  lions  rend 

With  tooth  and  claw,  when  leopards  stalk  their  prey 

He  cannot  hear, — a  great  God  and  a  mighty! 

So  Mithras,  Shining  One,  became  a  Savior, 

And  Mediator  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Divine  he  was,  the  Son  of  Father  Ormuzd, 

Born  of  a  Virgin,  in  a  loathsome  cave, 

Cold,  damp  and  dark.     A  manger  was  his  crad'e. — 

And  there  was  still  another  Savior-God. 

In  ancient  Persia — Thammuz,  born  of  a  maiden, — 

Mylitta  bears  her  Son  within  her  arms — 

"Celestial  Virgin",  "Mother  of  God",  "Great  Mother", 

"Without  Evil",  "Sinless",  "0  Immaculate  One"— 

Hear  to  the  tale  of  Egypt.    In  those  temples, 

Isis,  Osiris,  Horus  there  were  worshiped; 

Horus  the  Son,  the  Perfect  Incarnation 

Of  Osiris,  Father,  born  of  Virgin  Isis. 

"Immaculate  Virgin",   "Mother  of  Gcd",  her  names. — 

All  down  the  ages  "gods"  were  sacrificed 

To  save  mankind. — The  spirit  of  the  God 

Incarnate  in  a  man — and  he  must  be 

Perfect  and  pure, — and  willing  to  be  killed. 

How  many  tortured  victims  there  have  been, 

Victims  to  man's  great  fear  of  unknown  Gods. 

"I  am  afraid!    And  therefore  I  will  kill 

A  f el'-ow-man.  He  shall  be  bond  for  me" ! 
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Aztecs  ripping  hearts  from  living  men, 

And  holding  them  on  high  toward  the  Sun. — 

The  pious  fiction  of  his  willingness — 

How  many  a  shrieking  victim  has  been  heard, 

As  he,  was  dragged  to  glut  the  God's  revenge — 

And  Yahveh  sent  his  Son  to  die,  you  say? 

— Children  regarded  but  as  property, 

You  will  observe,  as  Abraham  and  Isaac, 

And  babies  burned  alive  to  great  God  Baal. 

And  Jesus  on  the  cross,  a  "sacrifice". 

God!     How  they  tortured  that  poor  madman,  Christ! 

— Tender  and  loving,  wishing  all  men's  good — 

Because  he  said  that  he  was  like  to  God 

And  other  too  great  statements — and  because 

— From  Roman  point  of  view,  — an  agitator, 

Something  too  interested  in  the  common  folk 

And  therefore  dangerous, — they  hung  him  up 

Upon  a  cross,  and  so  disgraced  themselves. 

And  we,  what  have  we  done?    Now  what  but  taken 

The  outer  shell,  and  let  the  kernel  wither? 

Followed  the  body,  let  the  soul  depart, 

Worshiped  the  Person,  thrown  away  the  teaching. 

"He  who  hears  my  words  and  does  not  do  them, 

Shall  be  as  is  a  house  built  on  the  sand" — 

"Many  shall  come  to  me  and  they  shall  say, 

'Lord,  Lord' — But  since  ye  did  it  not  to  one, 

The  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

A  parable.    "Me"  meaning  God,  perhaps. 

Oh,  good  and  right  and  words  of  wisdom,  Christ. 

And  Bishop  Brown  says  that  humanity 

Is  God  to  him.    You  caTl  that  heresy? 
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If  we  were  really  Christians,  do  you  think 

We'd  tolerate  child-labor  in  our  land? 

"If  you  shall  harm  one  of  these  litt'e  ones 

'Twere  better  you  should  have  a  millstone  bound 

About  your  neck,  and  that  you  should  be  cast 

Into  the  sea."    Do  you  now  think  that  Christ 

Would  listen  whi!e  we  talk  of  dividends? — 

Soon  may  the  reign  of  superstition  cease ! 

Soon  may  the  new  day  dawn  when  every  man 

Will  search  for,  and  discover,  Truth  himself, 

And  be  his  own  sure  refuge,  not  rely 

On  some  poor  sufferer  hanging  on  a  cress, 

Side  torn  and  bleeding,  pale,  with  dimming  eye.!, 

Crying  in  his  agony,  "God  has  forgotten!" 

I  think  we  crucify  that  noble  Teacher 

All  down  the  ages,  leaning  on  him  so, 

Taking  advantage  of  his  grief  and  pain, 

Keeping  that  monstrous  and  repulsive  fiction, 

A  figure  on  a  cross  in  agony, 

As  signpost  of  religion.     Horrible! 

May  the  day  come  when  knowledge,  true  profound, 

Shall  take  the  place  of  vain  imaginings, 

Of  speculations;  chimeras  shall  fade 

As  do  the  loathsome  fogs  when  day  has  come. 

And  each  shall  hold  the  Truth  as  'twere  a  lamp 

To  light  his  Pathway  to  the  Goal,  Perfection. 

But  Bishop  Brown  is  speaking.    Let  us  listen. 

"Now  Arkansas,  my  diocese,  was  hard, 
I  had  been  in  the  saddle  thirty  years, 
As  you  might  say,  and  travelling  all  the  time. 
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And  too  I  found  great  difficulty  here. 

I  could  not  reach  the  Negroes.    So  I  said, 

'These  people  must  have  Bishoprics,  their  own.' 

And  too  I  said  that  colored  folk  are  God's, 

His  children,  just  as  white  folk  are.    Well  now, 

They  hated  that,  the  white  folks  did,  I  mean ; 

And  this  is  where  my  heresy  began. 

And  too,  I  said  that  Christ  had  come  to  save 

The  world, — the  white,  the  yellow,  red  and  brown, 

And  b'ack, — not  just  the  white  alone, 

And  this  being  so,  I  really  could  not  see 

Just  what  objection  he  would  have,  if  any, 

— Were  he  on  earth,  confronted  with  these  problems — 

To  giving  them  a  church.    Well,  my  good  gracious ! 

But  that  did  raise  a  storm!     And  too,  I  said, 

'The  church,  now,  is  our  parent,  and  we  all 

Look  up  toward  it.    But  the  colored  people 

Will  do  much  better  if  they  have  a  church 

Thejr  very  own  and  work  out  their  salvation 

In  their  own  way.'    Now  this  next  book  of  mine, 

This  second  heresy,  was  pretty  serious. 

I  taught  there  that  the  Christian  Church  is  one, 

That  different  sects  and  creeds  are  but  small  parts 

Of  one  great  whole,  the  Christian  Life  of  Love. 

Now  from  my  brethren's  narrow  point  of  view 

This  really  was  most  serious  indeed, 

And  merited  a  very  grave  rebuke. 

From  over  all  the  country  churchmen  wrote  me 

And  said  they'd  burned  the  book.    They  would  not  have 

It  in  their  libraries.    They  were  afraid 

Someone  would  see  it.    I  must  say  that  I 
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Was  just  a  little  bit  disturbed.  They  would  not 

Forgive  me,  just  that  small  first  heresy 

About  the  Negro.    Why,  the  "New  York  Churchman" 

Wanted  me  condemned  for  heresy 

Right  on  the  spot,  while  I  was  on  a  visit 

To  New  York  after  I'd  been  railroaded 

Away  from  Boston.    But  dear  Bishop  Potter 

Went  right  down  to  the  "Churchman"  and  he  told  them 

To  just  let  up  on  that.    It  wasn't  quite 

So  serious  as  they  wanted  to  make  out. 

About  this  time  a  man  said,  "Study  Darwin." 

So  then  I  did.    Now  I  had  preached  against  him 

My  whole  life  long, — and  never  once  had  read  him ! 

But  when  I'd  read,  I  saw  time  is  divided 

Into  two  parts,  and  Darwin  stands  between  them. 

A  new  world  has  arisen,  a  new  age, 

And  it  will  not  be  possible  to  put 

The  old  age  in  the  new.    Then  came  the  problem: 

How  in  the  world  can  I  stay  in  the  church  ? 

How  can  I  stay?    I  love  it.    It's  my  home. 

I  would  not  break  with  it  for  anything. 

How  can  I  stay  in  the  church  for  that  short  time 

Still  left  to  me,  the  remnant  of  my  life? 

And  I  began  to  think  how  this  might  be. 

Every  effort  that  a  man  could  make,  I  made, 

Trying  to  get  back.    And  then  I  said: 

"Now  surely  I  am  not  a  learned  man; 

Those  other  Bishops  who  were  college  students, — 

It  may  be  that  I  can  get  help  from  them. 

I  wrote  to  them,  and  asked  what  could  be  done 

To  keep  a  man  from  drifting  as  I  drifted, 
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To  save  a  man  from  letting  go  the  church. — 
I  had  been  studying  about  the  stars. 
That  was  my  great  problem.    That  upset  me. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven.    Of  course  I  did. 
How  was  I  going  to  get  there?  For  the  sky 
Is  but  the  sun's  light  on  small  grains  of  dust, 
And  there  is  nothing  there  on  which  the  City 
Of  God  could  be  located, — not  at  all. 
And  if  there  were,  it  would  be  far  away, 
Too  far  for  me  to  travel  through  the  dark, 
The  cold,  the  emptiness,  of  outer  space, 
Even  if  one  should  go  as  fast  as  light. 
You  may  well  think  that  this  was  very  simple. 
So  do  I  now,  but  it  was  very  serious, 
And  grief  for  me.    I  had  to  give  it  up—- 
Give up  my  hope  of  getting  into  Heaven. — 
And  will  you  now  condemn  me  here  for  that? 
And  then  the  war  came,  and  I  asked  my  brethren 
If  they  would  help  me  fight  against  that  evil. 
And  do  you  know,  they  laughed  at  me?    Made  fun 
Of  my  desire  to  do  away  with  war. 
This  made  me  sad,  and  it  discouraged  me 
To  know  our  churchmen  would  promote  such  slaughter, 
These  men  who  deify  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  call  me  heretic  who  do  not  do  so. 
Which  thing,  I  ask,  is  more  heretical — 
To  deify  a  man  and  not  to  follow 
One  of  his  teachings;  or  to  try  to  follow 
Where  he  has  led,  and  not  to  deify  him? 
The  next  thing  I  became  a  Socialist; 
And  what  a  revelation !   For  I  saw 
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That  even  as  the  Natural  world,  so  this, 

The  Social  world  is  founded  upon  Law. 

There  is  no  room  for  supernaturalism 

In  either  one.    Whatever  is  above, 

Whatever  is  below,  we  can  not  know  it. 

We  know  those  things  with  which  we  are  concerned 

In  life,  and  only  those,  and  that  is  all. 

Now  did  I  have  to  cease  to  be  a  Christian 

Because  I  knew  the  Law  of  Naturalism? 

But  how  then  could  I  stay  within  the  church? 

How  could  I  stay  ?    And  now  I  made  a  study 

Of  all  things  under  Heaven  to  get  back, 

And  trying  hard  to  stay  within  the  church. 

And  too  I  said  "I  have  rejected  God, 

A  conscious,  personal  God.    How  can  I  then 

Get  back  into  the  church?    How  can  I  stay 

Within  it?'  Then  I  thought,  'Well  now,  when  I 

Have  sometimes  preached  upon  a  miracle 

I  always  made  a  parable.'    Why  not? 

I  think  that  that  is  much  the  best  way  out. 

Why  can't  we  make  of  Heaven  a  state  on  earth  ? 

There  is  no  Heaven  there  above  the  sky. 

There  is  no  Hell  down  there  beneath  our  feet, 

But  we  have  made  of  Hell  a  state  on  earth, 

The  Inquisition  with  its  tortured  millions, 

And  Salem  burning  witches,  and  the  Ku  Klux, — 

And  pious  cranks  fighting  to  kill  all  science. 

There  is  no  Hell  down  there  beneath  our  feet. 

The  most  of  Christians  do  not  know  that  yet ; 

But  they  believe, — at  least  they  say  they  do — 

In  a  loving  God, — and  also  in  a  Hell ! 
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How  is  that  possible  ? — I  wrote  the  book ; — 

My  purpose  in  thus  writing  it  was  this: 

I  wanted  first  of    all  to  tell  the  Truth 

As  I  had  come  to  know  it. — Tell  the  Truth! 

How  hard  that  is !     And  all  my  life  till  now 

I  had  been  telling  lies.    Now  these  dear  Brethren, 

They  still  are  telling  lies,  and  still  beieving 

Those  lies  to  be  the  Truth. — Could  I  persuade  you 

To  share  the  Truth  with  me ! — But,  no,  you  will  not. 

And  yet  the  Truth,  it  is  the  greatest  thing 

In  all  the  world.    Now  once  an  Imam  spoke 

To  a  little  child,  and  said :  'My  little  one, 

Is  there  any  thing  or  person  greater  than  God?' 

And  that  small  child  replied:  There  is.    The  Truth.1 

The  thing  on  which  salvation  of  the  world 

Depends,  is  Truth.    But  there  is  still  a  greater, 

And  that  is  freedom.    And  these  people  here 

Want  to  deny  me  that;  want  to  deny  me 

The  liberty  to  think,  to  teach,  to  live, 

And  freedom  is  the  only  thing  in  life."    - 

What,  after  all,  is  Bishop  Brown's  offence? 
That  he  has  tried  to  study  out  the  riddle 
Of  this  great  universe,  and  so  find  God? 
Perhaps  you  are  not  altogether  anxious 
That  this  be  done?    He  scarcely  would  approve 
The  treatment  of  his  black  folk  by  his  white, 
Exploiting  of  his  poor  folk  by  his  rich, 
Enslavement  of  the  children, — and  our  wars. 
We  might  have  much  to  answer  for;  and  that 
Would  not  be  just  convenient,  I  can  see. — 
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Wherever  you  shall  look,  is  evolution : 

In  flowers  and  the  animals  and  rocks ; 

In  lovely  art  of  buried,  ancient  cities; 

In  churches,  schools,  in  ethics,  and  in  ideas; 

And  more,  for  in  the  very  thought  of  God 

Is  evolution.    For  a  people  hold 

The  form  of  thought  to  which  their  race  has  reached 

And  in  that  stage  the  thought  is  all  the  same ; 

And  we  live,  mostly,  in  the  Saviour-God 

Stage  of  religious  thought,  as  did  the  Egyptians. 

We  have  not  reached  as  high  as  did  the  Hindus 

In  Buddha's  great  religion, — rather  say, 

Philosophy, — who  sought  for  Truth,  and  found  it. — 

But  this  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  Truth 

Apart  from  this  high  knowledge, — that  were  foolish, 

Aye,  and  most  base,  for  one  must  never  say 

That  his  religion's  best,  or  the  only  one 

Containing  Truth.    Nor  ever  must  he  say 

It  is  the  final  form  or  phase  of  Truth. — 

Now  let  us  listen  to  a  Buddhist  parable. — 

In  days  gone  by,  in  days  long,  long  gone  by, 

Hid  now  beyond  the  power  of  memory, 

Hid  in  the  mist  of  those  far-distant  times, — 

It  came  to  pass  upon  a  certain  night 

The  full  moon  shone  there  in  the  Month  of  Rains, 

Gleaming  through  the  clouds  that  dimmed  her  splendor 

As  might  a  maiden  through  the,  Purdah-veil. 

The  Month  it  was  for  entering  Retreat, 

The  Month  Asalhi.    —There  were  all  the  Goda 

Assembled  in  the  Realm:  the  Thirty-Three 
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Sat  in  the  Hall,  Good  Counsel.    Round  them  sat 

On  every  side,  a  vast  celestial  host. 

At  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Firmament, 

The  Four  Great  King.    First  there  was  Dhatarattha, 

The  Eastern  King,  presiding  o'er  his  host; 

The  Southern,  Virulhaka;  and  the  West, 

Virupakkha;  and  the  Northern  One, 

Vessavava; — all  of  them  presiding 

Over  their  mighty  hosts.    As  might  the  stars, 

Stretching  away  into  Infinity, 

Rank  upon  rank,  glowing,  gleaming,  glimmering, 

So  stretched  those  hosts  of  Gods.    Then  suddenly 

A  glowing  light  shone  up  from  out  the  North, 

In  splendor  like  unto  the  rising  sun 

That  glorifies  all  things.    And  as  at  dawn 

First  there  is  darkness,  then  a  little  light 

Along  the  far  horizon  towards  the  East, 

The  stars  grow  pale,  go  out;  the  light  gains  strength 

And  focusses  itself.    And  now  the  clouds 

The  mountain-peaks  are  clothed  in  gold,  in  grandeur — 

So,  even  so,  this  radiance  appeared, 

And  men  and  gods  must  shield  their  faces  .from  it. 

It  shone  around,  completely  covering 

The  Glory  of  the  Gods.    For  as  the  stars 

Dwindle  and  disappear  at  break  of  day 

So  did  the  glory  of  those  Gods.     For  now 

The  Light  ariseth  and  the  Glory  shineth, 

The  Radience  approacheth.  — This  the  sign 

That  Brahma  draweth  nigh.    This  is  the  herald 

Of  manifestation  of  the  Great  God  Brahm, — 

This,  vast  and  glorious  splendor.    When  he  comes 
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The  other  Gods  are  silent,  waiting  there, 

Saying:  "We  will  be  still,  and  ascertain 

The  meaning  of  this  radiance  and  glory; 

The  result  when  we  have  realised,  we  will 

Then  go  to  meet  him,  Brahma,  Lord  of  all. 

When  Brahma  comes  before  the  Thirty-Three, 

He  comes,  as  'twere,,  in  somewhat  grosser  shape 

Than  is  his  own — those  Gods  not  high  enough 

To  stand  the  gleam  and  glory  of  his  splendor. 

He  far  outshines  the  other  gods  in  color, 

And  in  his  radiance,  just  as  gold  outshines 

All  lesser  metals,  so  God  Brahma  then 

Outshines  all  lesser  Gods.  — There  in  the  sky 

He  sat  cross-legged,  just  as  easily 

As  might  a  strong  man  on  a  sumptuous  couch 

Recline  at  ease; — so  did  God  Brahma  rise 

Into  the  air  and  sit  within  the  sky. 

And  then  he  spoke,  his  voice  both  sweet  and  deep, 

Clear  as  a  bell,  clear  as  a  tow-toned  flute, 

Or  water  dripping,  sweet  as  a  robin's  note, 

Deep  as  a  gong,  resounding,  resonant. 

"By  no  means,  Gentleman,  are  we  left  out 

From  Tathagata-Teachings, — for  to  us 

Those  who  have  followed  in  the  Arhat-Way 

Will  be  reborn  in  some  high  Heaven  or  other, 

Among  the  Thirty-Three,  or  Radiant  Gods, 

Or  Four  Great  Kings,  or  Great  Gandharva  Host. 

For  when  we  see,  my  friends,  new-risen  Gods, 

Bright,  beautiful,  we  know  that  they  have  lived 

The  holy  life  under  the  Happy  One. 

They  praise  the  Buddha  and  the  Cosmic  Law, 
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Outshining  all  the  other  Gods  in  glory. 

And  so  we  see  Causation  and  Effect; 

For  even  Gods  are  subject  to  the  law. 

One  thing  is  higher  than  all  Gods — the  Truth." 

And  all  things  in  the  universe  are  subject 

To  the  Law  of  Cause,  Effect ;  the  planets  whirling 

About  their  suns ;  the  suns  themselves,  the  moons — 

Thousands  of  suns  within  a  wisp  of  smoke 

In  some  vast  constellation,  -opening  out 

The  heavens  to  their  depths. — And  this  same  Law 

Is  shown  in  chesnut  tree,  and  oak,  and  elm ; 

In  blue  waves  breaking  on  a  sandy  shore, 

Or  c'ashing  against  cliffs ; — by  beast  and  bird 

And  human  beings,  all  the  one  road  follow. — 

And  this  old  Buddhist  tale  of  Great  God  Brahm 

Is  but  an  allegory,  parable 

To  show  that  a1!  is  subject  to  the  Law     . 

Cause  and  Effect. — Now  what  is  Evolution 

Except  Becoming?     Perfection  of  the  Race 

^s  what  we're  striving  for  if  it  is  possible 

To  gain  achievement.    But  if  it  is  not 

Still  we  must  strive.    Who  strives,  he  wins  the  goal. 

Well  Gentlemen,  now  do  you  think  the  Bishop 

Should  have  withheld  the  know' edge  that  he'd  gained? 

That  would  have  been  as  tho  a  householder 

Who  had  a  sum  of  money,  should  invest 

That  sum  in  secret,  sharing  it  with  no  one. 

Again,  what  is  this  Bishop's  grave  offence? 

The  love  for  mankind  that  Christ  Jesus  taught, 

That  this  good  man  would  practise,  this  old  church, 
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Calls  heresy!     And  then  the  war  came  on 
And  Bishop  Brown  saw  rain  of  bombs  and  shelU 
Upon  the  cities;  and  behind  the  ranks 
The  ministers  of  Christ,  the  wise,  the  tender, 
Urging  them  on,  and  blessing  the  destruction, 
All  in  the  name  of  God,  who,  Lord  Mohammet 
Calls  "Merciful",  "Compassionate";  and  then 
There  in  the  name  of  Christ  urging  the  armies 
To  slay  their  brothers.    What  was  he  to  do? 
He  turned  to  Socialism.    There  he  found 
That  millions  of  the  earth,  some  low,  some  high 
In  the  worlds  goods; — some  mighty  in  intellect, 
Were  laboring  to  bring  to  fruit  that  blessing: 
"They  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them; 
They  shall  plant  vineyards,  eat  the  fruit  of  them, 
They  shall  not  build,  and  someone  else  inhabit; 
They  shall  not  plant  for  some  one  else  to  eat; 
They  shall  not  work  in  vain,  and  bring  forth  evil." 
This  too,  is  revelation,  and  he  said, 
"In  this  I  do  believe — I  do  believe." 
Now  what  did  Jesus  say?    What  did  he  say? 
"Blessed  are  the  Poor  in  Spirit"?  Not  at  all! 
"Blessed  are  the  exausted,  theirs  shall  be 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven."    "Blessed  are  the  meek"  ? 
"Blessed  are  the  oppressed,  for  they  shall  inherit 
The  earth."    So  reads  the  Greek  text,  Gentlemen. 
You  see  that  Christ  did  teach  this  brotherhood, 
The  same  that  Bishop  Brown  is  working  for. 
The  church  is  here  on  trial,  and  you  know  it. 
This  man,  this  Bishop  Brown,  this  wise,  good  man, 
Has  done  a  thing  the  like  of  Paul  of  Tarsus 
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What  time  he  saw  the  Light  and  straight  believrd. 

He  left  his  old  wrong  ways,  and  followed  far 

The  Light  of  Truth.    And  so  has  Bishop  Brown, 

Each  followed  by  the  Truth  he'd  ascertained. 

Now  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do 

A  noble  thing.    He  will  be  very  hard, 

And  you  will  be  maligned  when  you  go  home, 

If  you  shall  tell  this  man,  this  gentle  man 

The  church  is  open  to  him.    If  you  do, 

You  wU  be  opening  the  church  to  me, 

And  many  others.    But  if  you  do  not, 

This  church  is  ended.    Look  then  what  you  do. 

For  it  is  in  your  power  now  to  lead 

All  people  to  the  Light  of  Truth  and  Love 

For  all  mankind,  the  church  to  show  the  way. 

But  listen  once  again  to  Bishop  Brown. 

"Oh,  my  Brethren,  who  presented  me 

For  trial,  verily  the  world  now  needs 

A  new  and  shining  faith  for  this  new  age. 

Do  what  you  can  to  meet  this  pressing  need 

And  let  me  live  my  short  life  out  in  peace, 

For  Jesus  said,  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

And  when  I  took  my  ordination  vows 

I  promised  to  teach  Truth,  and  so  I  do; 

To  bring  to  all  that  more  abundant  life 

That  Jesus  promised.    I  shall  teach  the  Trutk 

Throughout  the  little  life  now  left  to  me. 

And  can  you  not  now  let  this  cup  depart 

From  me?  My  heart,  my  soul,  my  life  are  fast 

Locked  in  the  church.    I  love  its  stones,  its  vestments, 
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And  all  its  services. — Oh  let  me  live 

The  remnant  of  my  life  out  in  my  church, 

And  in  my  own  way  praise  the  God  of  Truth." 

(The  Buddhist  parable  is  from  the  Jana-Vassatha  Sut- 
tanta  in  the  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  prose  translation 
by  Rhys  Davids.) 


"VENI  MI  PATRI?"  "OPPRESSU" 

"Is  my  Father  Coming?"  "By  and  by." 
(Sicilian  Legend.) 


The  bells  in  the  steeples  are  ringing;  they  chime. 
What  is  the  hour  then?    What  is  the  day 
That  thus  they  ring  out  in  this  grave,  solemn  way? 
This  hour  so  wierd  now,  this  hour  sublime. 

Down  on  the  earth  there  is  passing  away  now 
One  who  was  good  and  kind,  one  who  was  just — 
His  body  will  soon  now  be  turned  into  dust, 
The  long  s'ender  hands,  and  the  keen,  lofty  brow; 

Strong,  patient  heart  that  beat  always  in  love 

For  all  of  mankind — it  is  stillened  at  last; 

A  life  fu'l  of  loving  is  over  and  past, 

The  great  soul  has  slipped  like  a  hand  from  its  glove, 

Like  sword  from  its  scabbard,  like  dagger  from  sheath; 
Lost  in  the  night,  it  is  crying  alone, 
There  in  the  cloud-wrack  where  stormy  winds  moan 
Over  and  under,  above  and  beneath. 

Fast  fly  the  souls  in  the  track  of  the  storm; 

Bodies  sleep  soundly,  they  will  not  awake, 

Not  for  the  love  of  their  children,  the  sake 

Of  their  wives,  whose  arms  are  so  soft  and  so  warm. 

Cold  are  the  Spirits;  they  fill  men  with  dread 
Who  happen  to  see  them,  who  happen  to  hear; 
Like  marble  the  body  that  lies  on  its  bier — 
The  tall  candles  burning  at  feet  and  at  head. 
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Hung  there  with  broidery,  silver  and  blue, 

In  the  dark  chapel's  silence,  cold  now  and  damp; — 

Only  the  light  of  a  dim  hanging  lamp, 

Fretted  and  carven;  it's  pierced  through  and  through 

With  holes  to  let  light  out — and  high  on  the  walls 
Are  tapestries  hanging,  the  hunt  and  the  fight 
Of  him  who  is  lying  there,  stiffened  and  white — 
No  more  shall  he  hear  wheji  the  gay  trumpet  calls. 

His  hands  now  are  clasped  on  his  breast,  and  how  still, 
How  waxen  they  are.     His  eyes  are  shut  fast; 
His  feet  too  are  crossed.    His  great  sword  at  last 
Is  quiet.    His  armor  is  rusted.    His  will 

Is  nothing  at  all  now.    His  prowess  has  fled; 

His  brave  deeds  are  ended.    He  lies  there  alone, 

No  friends  now  to  cheer  him ;  no  tear  nor  hushed  moan ; 

How  soon  do  the  living  forget  the  still  dead. 

But  now  they  have  taken  him,  borne  him  away ; 
With  pomp  and  with  pride  they  have  buried  him  deep, 
So  that  the  fighter  shall  sleep  his  last  sleep, 
So  that  the  castle  again  may  be  gay. 

But  up  in  the  tower  there  lies  his  young  son, 
A  little  small  boy ;  and  his  heart  is  nigh  broken. 
Not  one  of  his  father's  things,  even  a  token, 
Is  left  to  him  now  that  that  great  life  is  done. 

There  are  none  who  have  loved  him,  no,  no  one  at  all, 
Except  that  small  child,  there  are  none  understood 
The  heart  of  the  man,  who,  so  patient  and  good, 
Was  stranger  at  home  in  his  own  castle-hall. 
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The  little  boy  wakes  in  the  night,  and  he  cries,—- 

"My  father  is  dead,  and  I  loved  him  so — 

They  say  that  if  one  shall  have  courage  and  go 

To  the  graveyard,  he'll  see  them,  the  Ghosts,  ere  he  dies. 

I  fear  those  white  Spirits.    They  say  they  are  cold, 
And  awful  to  look  at.    They  make  a  man  blind, 
They  have  forgotten  us,  how  to  be  kind — 
Oh,  would  I  were  older  now!  Would  I  were  bold. 

The  little  boy  sorrows  alone  in  the  night, 
Tosses  and  turns  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
Thinks  of  the  gay  crowd,  the  gayest  his  mother, 
Thinks  of  the  ball-room,  so  gawdy  and  bright. 

"None  of  them  told  me  that  Father  was  dying; 
I  could  not  tell  him  goodbye,  ere  yet  he  was  gone ; 
His  falcon,  his  beagle,  his  horse  and  his  fawn 
Were  with  him.     But  I,  who  loved  him,  was  lying 

Far  off  from  his  death-room.    Now  I  will  be  brave ; 
The  moonlight  is  bright,  and  swift'y  Pll  run 
Through  the  dim  woods  where  we  walked  in  the  sun : 
I'll  go  all  alone  till  I  come  to  his  grave." 

The  sma:l  child  arose  then,  and  fearfully  ever 
He  stole  from  the  castle,  he  followed  the  track 
All  gleaming  but  faint  in  the  forest  so  black, 
Past  valley  and  hilltop,  still  lake  and  small  river, 

And  came  to  the  graveyard,  and  crouched  down  beside 
A  gravestone,  awaiting  them,  trembling  with  dread, 
The  living  alone  there  among  the  stark  dead. — 
The  boy  laid  his  head  on  his  arm,  and  he  cried. 
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Came  they  now  stately  and  pallid  and  dim, 

The  Ghosts  of  the  dead  men,  so  gentle  and  tall; 

As  on  through  the  moonlight  they  swept,  one  and  all 

They  paid  him  no  heed  there,  nor  e'en  glanced  at  him. 

And  then  he  grew  bolder. — "Do  tell  me,  I  pray, 
Comes  now  my  father?    I  loved  him  so  dear." 
"Your  father,  my  boy,  he  is  not  yet  come  here, 
But  soon  he  will  come  now,  this  very  day." 

The  Spirit  passed  slowly,  so  kindly  and  grave ; — 
Another  came  by. —  "Oh,  tell  me,  dear  Ghost, 
Cometh  my  father  soon?"  "Yes,  at  the  most 
But  a  little  while  now  it  is".    Then  in  a  wave 

The  Spirits  passed  silently,  tranquil  and  still ; 
The  boy  gave  up  hoping,  was  turning  aside, 
But  saw  still  another,  and  once  again  cried, 
"Cometh  my  father?" — was  caught  with  a  will 

Against  a  strong  shoulder,  against  a  broad  breast, 
And  looking  up  joyfully,  saw  the  dear  face — 
His  father's. — Illumined  was  all  that  dim  place — 
He  laid  his  head  down  on  that  haven  of  rest. 

The  whole  night  they  travelled,  the  Ghost  and  his  son, 
Travelled  together  as  in  the  old  days, — 
Travelled  the  meadows,  the  wild  forest  ways, 
Doing  together  the  things  they  had  done 
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So  often  before;  now  they  followed  the  paths 
Under  great  branches;  they  found  the  wild  flowers 
Asleep  in  the  moonlight;  they  wandered  for  hours 
By  sweet-smel'ing  streams  as  they  flowed  through  the 

straths. 

And  then  at  the  dawning,  just  e'er  the  night's  through, 
The  Ghost  said,  "My  dear,  I  must  hasten  away, 
Leave-time  was  loaned  to  me;  I  cannot  stay; 
I  must  be  back  now  while  still  the  pale  dew 

Lies  light  on  the  flowers.    Come  then,  we  must 
Be  back  by  the  gateway  or  e'er  it  is  dawn; 
To  the  Heavenly  Mansions  I  must  travel  on, 
And  you  must  be  back  in  your  body  of  dust, 

And  te'l  them,  my  small  son,  the  loving,  the  true, 
That  we  who  have  died  there  are  living  here  still ; 
That  we  who  are  fleshless,  yet  love  with  a  will 
Those  sunk  in  the  trail  flesh,  as  I,  son,  and  you." 

The  small  boy  awoke  by  the  gate,  in  the  dusk 
That  comes  before  day-dawn.  Soon  through  the  still  air 
Came  the  voices  of  birds,  for  they  sang  everywhere, 
And  wraiths  of  the  dawn-mist. — An  odor  like  musk 

Was  through  all  the  place  where  the  boy  smiling  lay. — 
"My  father  I've  seen  now.    My  grief  is  all  past." 
He  was  still  for  a  long  time,  but  rose  up  at  last, 
And  reached  the  great  castle  e're  yet  it  was  day. 


DIEGO'S  PRAYER 

(A  Legend  of  the  Azores.) 

'Twas  in  the  gray  cathedral  on  the  hill 
Hung  with  bright  lanterns  on  a  festa-day, 
Above  the  sea  so  far  far  below.    A  way 
Rocky  and  hard  and  steep  led  to  it.    Still, 

Quiet  it  was  and  peaceful.    And  there  stood 
A  shrine  with  lighted  lamp  beside  the  door ; — 
A  little  babe  within  her  arms  she  bore, 
The  Maiden  Mother  in  her  cloak  and  hood. 

And  close  beside  her  knelt  an  aged  man, — 

In  homespun  cloak  and  peasant  clothes  prayed  there. 

He  pled  for  ships  at  sea.    He  made  his  prayer 

To  Mary  and  to  Christ.    A  little  span 

He  knelt  in  silence,  then  his  prayer  began : 

"0  holy  Virgin,  guard  the  ships  at  sea; 
Guard  thou  the  sailors  on  the  stormy 'deep, 
And  give  them  quiet  watch  and  peaceful  sleep; 
Free  them  from  danger;  keep  them  safe  with  thee. 

I  pray  for  all;  but  on  the  sea  is  one 

For  whom  I  ask  thy  special  care  this  day — 

Oh,  let  him  be  in  safety  as  I  pray, 

And  through  the  lonely  night  when  day  is  done — 

Carlos,  my  son  it  is — my  only  son." 

The  dusk  grew  deeper  as  the  old  man  prayed ; 
The  boys  put  out  the  lanterns,  far  and  near,. 
The  choir  filed  out,  singing  in  voices  clear, 
And  all  was  darkness;  still  the  old  man  stayed. 
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At  last  he,  rose  and  went  along  the  cliff 
And  down  the  path  towards  his  cottage  gate, 
Hurrying  a  little — it  was  growing  late — 
But  not  too  much,  the  oM  man,  bent  and  stiff, 

Diego's  house  stood  lonely  by  the  shore, 
Where  bright  the  flowers  overhung  the  wall ; 
Beyond  there  lay  the  sea ;  and  pine  trees  tall 
Grew  near  at  hand.    His  wife  stood  at  the  door, 
As  darkness  deepened,  dusk  grew  more  and  more. 

"Welcome,  Diego.     Thou  hast  been  to  pray? 
But  is  it  not  too  hard  for  thee  to  go 
Up  the  steep  path,  toiling  and  weak  and  slow?" 
"Yes,  wife,  it  is  for  me  a  burdened  way. 

But  I  have  done  it  for  these  many  years ; 

I  should  not  feel  it  right  to  fa^er  now. — 

I  look  upon  the  Mother's  calm,  pure  brow, 

And  griefs  are  lessened,  for  she  calms  my  fears, 

Heals  all  my  pain,  and  dries  my  aged  tears. 

And  what  if  Carlos  never  should  come  home?" — 
"Santa  Maria!"    What  is  that  ycu  say?" — 
"So  I  must  pray  her  through  the  night  and  day 
To  bring  him  from  the  wet  and  flying  foam.' 

Next  day  the  rain  was  pelting,  thunder  roared — 
"You'll  not  go  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this?" 
"I  must,  my  darling;  give  me  now  your  kiss. 
I  must  go  pray  before  the  one  adored. 
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He  went  and  prayed.    He  came  again.    His  cloak 
Was  dry  as  though  no  rain-storm  stirred  the  air, 
As  though  no  hail  had  pelted  everywhere, 
As  though  no  thunder  roared,  no  lightning-stroke 
Had  cleft  the  flying  clouds,  had  fe/led  the  oak, 

And  scourged  the  sea!  "A  miracle!"  they  cry. 
"You  have  been  out  in  all  the  rain  and  sleet; 
You  clinbed  the  wet  and  slippery  path,  the  street 
A  good  two  miles  and  yet  your  cloak  is  dry!" 

The  door  stood  open.    Through  it  they  could  see 

A  sail-boat  entering  the  harbor  there. 

A  boy  sprang  out.    His  shout  rang  through  the  air- 

"Carlos!  Our  son  it  is!  Tis  none  but  he!" 

He  said,  "I  know  when  Father  prayed  for  me." 

Our  boat  was  beating  'gainst  the  wind  and  foam, 
Against  the  waves.    It  seemed  about  to  fail. 
Useless  were  oars  and  rudder,  helm  and  sail — 
But  Father  prayed  for  me. — I  have  come  home." 

Then  to  the  holy  Virgin  in  her  shrine 
Once  more  Diego  climbed  the  cliff  to  pray, 
To  thank  the  Maiden  who  by  night  and  day 
Hod  saved  his  son  through  Motherhood  divine. 


MEMORIES 


As  one  who  lies  awake  and  listens  to 

The  heavy  traffic  of  some  foreign  town, 

And  hears  a  strain  of  music  bearing  down 

All  the  dull  noise,  so  I'  hear  through  and  through 

All  my  dull  life  your  singing  voice,  as  you 

Came  towards  me  in  your  silver  wedding-gown. — 

I  take  no  heed  of  time,  if  black  skies  frown, 

Or  whether  nights  are  starry,  days  are  blue. 

Oh,  my  dear  Love,  why  might  you  not  have  stayed 

Upon  this  earth  for  just  a  little  while? 

That  sacrifice  could  not  have  been  repaid; 

But  I  had  had  your  lovely  face,  your  smile; 

And  down  the  years,  Sweetheart,  and  unafraid, 

We  two  had  walked  in  love  that  knows  no  guile. 
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II 

The  dusk  within  the  scented  garden  clings 

To  tall  trees  motionless  against  the  sky; 

The  shimmering  moths  go  softly  floating  by, 

And  all  the  world  is  still;  the  fountain  flings 

Its  white  spray  dreamily;  on  drowsy  wings 

Go  sweet  night-birds ;  the  fair  round  moon  sails  high ; 

Pale  flowers  glow,  and  fragrance  like  a  sigh 

Ts  blown  across  the  world — and  someone  sings. 

The  dark  comes  swiftly  on,  the  day  is  done; 

It  is  the  hour  for  Spirits,  and  I  dare 

— As  shadow  fills  the  world  at  set  of  sun — 

To  think  of  you  as  last  I  saw  you  there. — 

I  raise  my  eyes — my  thought  but  just  begun. — 

How  still  you  stand !  the  moonlight  on  your  hair. 


HEALING  WATERS 

Told  by  The  Cornplanter 


Nekumonta,  strongest,  bravest, 
Chief  of  Mohawks,  wandered  lonely 
Through  the   darkness   of  the  forest.  ~ 
Giant  pines  looked  down  upon  him 
As  he  wandered  there  beneath  them, 
Wandered  to  and  fro  in  anguish, 
He,  the  strong  man,  Nekumonta. 
The  very  mosses,  dank  and  sodden, 
Filled  with  rain  upon  the  spruce-trees, 
Studded  there  with  diamond  raindrops, 
Brushed  against  his  anxious  face. 
And  as  he  slowly  passed  beneath  them 
Chilling  showers  fell  from  out  them, 
Fell  from  out  their  icy  branches, 
Filed  with  moisture  all  that  placeu 
How  the  branches  clanged  and  rattled, 
Qreaked  and  groaned  up  there  above  him, 
Rubbed  their  mighty  hands  together. 
How  the,  winds  howled  loud  around  him, 
Struck  at  him  in  savage  fury, 
Nekumonta,  strongest,  bravest, 
He  who  dared  to  cross  their  threshold. 


From  the  prose  of  "The  Legends  of  the  Iroquois",  col- 
lected by  W.  W.  Canfield,  1902. 
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As  he  hurried  forward 
In  the  gathering  blackness, 
There  the  savage  panther 
Crept  in  sullen  anger, 
Crept  across  his  pathway, 
Snarling,  sneering,  vicious. 
There  the  frightened  rabbit 
Sped  away  before  him ; 
And  the  bear,  his  Brother 
Looked  with  troubled  sadness 
On  the  warrior's  visage 
Filled  with  grieved  foreboding, 
But  he  could  not  help  him. 
There  in  all  the  forest 
No  kindly  sight  came  to  him, 
Came  to  Nekumonta; 
Came  there  none  to  comfort 
The  chieftain  of  the  Mohawks, 
Whose  fotosteps  were  so  heavy, 
Whose  weary  heart  was  burdened 
With  grief  no  tongue  could  utter. 
Why  then  was  the  chieftain 
Wandering  in  the  forest, 
By  the  rushing  river, 
By  the  trap  and  pitfall, 
Wandering  through  the  tempest, 
Hail  and  sleet  and  lightning, 
Rain  and  snow  and  thunder? 

Many  moons  there  had  been 
Raging  in  the  village 
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That  most  awful  sickness 

In  the  cheerless  winter; — 

Plague  had  cursed  the  Mohawks.  — 

Often  was  the  Death-Chant 

Sung  for  men  and  women, 

Yes,  and  little  children. 


In  the  daytime, 

In  the  nighttime, 

When  the  snow  lay  white  and  heavy. — 

There  the  wierd  Death-Songs  were  rising; 

None  could  save  them,  no,  not  any; 

Though  they  used  the  herbs  they'd  stored 

there. 

Which  the  priests  had  plucked  to  frighten 
Far  away  the  Evil  Spirits, 
They  who  suck  the  crimson  blood 
From  the  veins  of  men  and  women. 
And  their  bodies  and  their  bones 
They  trample  into  mud. 


Many  times  had  Nekumonta 
Watched  the  fires  of  life  go  flickering ; 
Many  times  had  brave  Shanewis 
Heard  the  moaning  in  the  wigwams, 
Heard  the  crying  in  the  tepees, 
Heard  the  Spirits  flitting  skyward; 
There  they  knew  their  happy  brothers 
Played  and  shouted  in  the  Skyland ; 
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The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  were  ringing 

With  the  laughter  of  their  sisters; 

There  they  often  sent  some  message 

By  the  Spirits  of  the  Echo, 

They  who  haunt  the  lonely  caverns, 

Haunt  the  cliffside  by  the  cataract, 

Where  the  foaming,  leaping  waters 

Make  a  home  that  they  can  hide  in; 

There  they  told  them :  "Look  out  for  us ; 

Wait  our  coming,  brothers,  sisters ; 

Watch  for  us,  for  soon  we  will  be 

With  our  kinsfolk  in  that  country ; 

For  you  have  but  gone  before  us, 

Gone  before  us,  gone  before  us, 

We  shall  come  at  your  command ; 

We  are  following  soon  after ; 

You  will  not  be  long  before  us 

In  that  blissful,  happy  land. 

0  our  brothers!  0  our  sisters! 

We  are  saddened,  we  are  mournful, 

For  that  you  have  gone  and  left  us, 

Gone  away  on  that  Long  Journey; — 

Where  you  are,  we  soon  shall  follow, 

Follow  after,  follow  after — 

Hear  we  now  your  joyous  laughter ; 

You,  the  Spirits  of  the  Dawn 

Follow,  follow  on. 

O  our  Brothers,  0  our  Sisters, 

Pleasant  were  the  summer  evenings 

When  the  young  men  and  the  maidens, 

When  the  old  men  and  the  children, 
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Aged  women,  and  the  mothers 
Gathered  in  the  fields  and  meadows, 
Gathered  round  the  growing-  corn; 
And  at  night  around  the  lodgefire 
Listened  to  the  ancient  legends 
Told  to  us  by  Those,  the  Aged, 
Aged  men  and  aged  women — 
Now,  alas,  we  are  forlorn. 
For  the  old  m«n  now  are  dying, 
None  will  tell  us  tales  again. 
Ih  their  hunger  children  crying, — 
Who  shall  ease  them  of  their  pain? 
In  the  huts  the  sick  are  lying, 
Singing  Death-Songs, — women,  men. — 
Spirits!  cure  us  of  our  sighing; 
Let  our  prayers  be  not  in  vain/' 


At  last  the  soft  winds  came  with  their  mellow  songs, 
And  drove  the  cold  and  dark  from  out  the  valley  floor; 
Hope  was  born  again  that  with  the  Winter's  flight 
The  awful  plague  would  go  and  come  no  more. 

Then  Nekumonta's  heart  died,  for  the  Light, 
Within  his  tepee,  was  Shanewis  stricken  down, 
And  whispering  from  her  couch  of  furs  she  smiled 
Sadly,  but  bravely —  "How  the  Bad  Spirits  frown. 

And  I  must  fight  them.  Now  swiftly  must  I  go 
I  would  not  leave  you.  But  quickly  must  I  run — 
I  hear  my  brothers;  and  my  sisters  call  to  me — 
I  must  be  with  them  ere  the  setting  Sun 
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Has  reddened  all  the  Skyland  in  the  West; 
Before  the  stars  are  stationed  in  the  sky; 
Before  our  Father  Sun  has  gone  to  rest; 
Before  the  Moonrise,  quiet  must  I  lie." 


For  a  moment,  Nekumonta 
Stood  erect,  while  there  the  shadows 
Eerie,  stole  11  om  out  the  corners 
Waited  there  behind  the  bearskins 
Of  the  dying  woman's  tepee; 
Hanging  from  the  pole  and  rafters; 
Waiting  but  to  trap  Shanewis 
As  the  dark  of  Death  stole  on  her. 
Fighting  bravely  mid  the  shadows. — 
As  a  hunter,  strong  but  weary, 
In  canoe  on  mighty  river, 
Swept  among  the  fearful  rapids 
As  they  play  in  awful  fury, 
White,  and  sullen,  false,  deceptive, 
Seeming  but  a  glassy  stillness, 
Of  a  sudden  driving,  leaping, 
Boiling,  bubbling,  hurtling,  foaming, 
Filled  with  hidden  reefs  and  boulders, 
There  the  frail  canoe  they  strangle, 
Catch  it,  twist  it,  bent  and  broken, 
Playing  with  their  tired  victim 
As  a  dog  plays  with  a  rabbit, 
Ere  they  lift  it,  ere  they  hurl  it 
With  the  hunter,  over,  under; 
Down  the  cataract  they  thrust  it, 
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Down  the  precipice  they  drag  it; — 
Or  as  stands  a  mighty  chieftain 
Who  has  long  withstood  his  foemen, 
Till  his  arm  has  lost  its  power,  . 
Yet  with  hope  he  still  has  fought  them 

Till  he  nearly  has  subdued  them — 
Now  he  sees  their  tribesmen  coming — 
So  on  fearless  Nekumonta 
Came  the  knowledge  of  the  struggle, 
Of  the  strife,  the  grief,  the  heartache ; 
Of  the  heavy  toil,  the  terror; 
But  his  brave  heart  failed  not  in  him. — 
Bending  low  above  Shanewis 
Shivering  there  beneath  her  blankets, 
Thus  he  vowed  to  her  who  loved  him: — 

"Shanewis  shall  live!    She  shall  live! 
Before  the  Good  Spirits  I  swear  it. 
I  pray  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  give 
A  Totem,  a  sign.    I  will  wear  it. 

Shanewis  must  fight  the  Bad  Spirits 
Boldly  while  I  am  away ; 
My  defiance  I  hurl  at  ye,  Spirits! 
Not  long,  not  long  will  I  stay. 

Shanewis  must  tell  her  dear  brothers 
And  sisters  to  quiet  their  calling; 
For  only  the  Ancients,  the  Mothers 
Must  go  when  the  dead  leaves  are  falling. 

But  not  my  Shanewis,  O  Maiden, 
Oh,  not  for  many  long  moons 
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Shall  Shanewis'  Spirit,  blossom-laden, 
Leave  the  Earthland's  warm,  sunny  noons. 

I,  Nekumonta,  have  said  it. — 

I  go  now  to  find  the  cool  vines, 

The  Great  Spirit's  vines,  deep  imbedded 

Undex  the  tall,  fragrant  pines. 

This  vow  shall  be  kept  and  not  broken — 
To  her  the  cool  vines  I  shall  give, 
A  gift  from  the  Father  of  Healing — 
Shanewis,  Shanewis  shall  live!" 


He  pushed  aside  the  robe 

That  covered  the  door, 

And  out  at  the  entrance  he  strode, 

The  Chief  of  the  Mohawks  — 

He's  gone!     Nevermore 

Shall  he  enter  in,  bearing  this  load 

Now  had  the  Spring  come, 
And  yet  had  the  snows 
Not  melted  in  cold  spots, 
As  under  trees; 
Still  were  the  waters, 
At  nightfall  they'd  freeze 
Above  the  dark  places 
Where  the  healing  vine  grows. 
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The  roots  were  locked  in  their  bed  by  the  frost, 

And  the  herbs 
Still  slept  'neath  their  blanket  of  earth; 

Naught  disturbs 

The  slumber  of  Medicine-Plants, — not  the  dearth 
Of  joy  in  the  world,  nor  the  tears  of  women  and  men. — 

As  he  ran 
Thru  fields,  meadows,  forests,  and  looked  beneath  stories, 

And  began 

To  tremble,  grow  weary— as  though  there  he  heard  the 

faint  moans 
Of  all  of  his  people; — so  ran  Nekumonta;  he  strove, — 

But  in  vain — 
With  might  against  torrents;  he  crawled  under  trees 

That  had  lain 

Long  moons  in  the  forest — creeping  on  hands  and  on 

knees. 
He  swam  the  swift  rivers ;  he  forded,  he  waded  the 

streams, 
And  the  lakes : 

He  fought  the  wild  panther,  the  raving  bull-moose  and 

the   beair 
For  their  sakes, — 

The  folk  of  his  village, — Shanewis,  for  them  was  his  care. 
He,  paused  not  for  rest  nor  for  food,  Nekumonta,  he 

searched 
In  despair 
Along  the  hill-tops  all  barren,  their  cliffs  showing  clear 

Through  the  air; 

He  stopped  not  for  rest  nor  for  food,  so  great  was  hia 

fear. 
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And  all  the  time  he  sang,  as  'twere  a  song, 

'Shanewis !' 
Sang  o'er  and  o'er  her  name  the  whole  day  long, 

'Shane  wis!' 
"I  shall  find,  my  dear,  the  Healing  Vine 

To  help  you  live. 
The  Great  White  Spirit's  mystic  sign 

To  me  He'll  give." 


Three  Suns  had  passed  since  he  had  left  his  lodge, 
And  still  his  weary  quest  was  but  in  vain; 
Where-e'er  he  looked  he  saw  but  withered  vines 
With  dead  leaves  on  them,  shiny  with  the  rain. 

And  there  were  thorn-briars — limp  and  sodden  leaves; 
And  there  were  bush-leaves,  rattling  and  thin  and  sere; 
The  anxious  searcher,  on  his  hands  and  knees 
Groped  onward  all  that  night,  followed  by  Fear. 

When  darkness  came  he  could  no  longer  see, 
But  by  his  keenest  scent  he  hoped  to  find 
The  Healing  Plants  his  eyes  had  not  discovered — 
So  crept  he  on,  as  though  he  had  been  blind. 

But  as  the  Lord  of  Day  the  third  time  left 
This  weary  world  to  Watchers  in  the  sky, 
The  hosts  of  Stars,  of  Souls,  he  stumbled  forward, 
And  prone  he  lay  as  he  were  like  to  die, 
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Worn  out  with  waking,  in  the  gathering  darkness ; 
And  though  he  longed  to  struggle,  not  to  sleep, 
He  fell  exhausted  to  the  earth  and  there 
His  soul  was  flooded  with  a  wish  to  weep. 

Now  pitying  this  man  who  came  to  save 
His  smitten  people — knowing  what  was  best, 
The  kind  Great  Spirit  caused  him  still  to  lie  there 
And  sent  upon  him  healing,  sleep  and  rest. 

And  then  the  Dream-God  came, — and  on  her  couch 
Shanewis  sleepless  lying  Nekumonta  saw ; 
And  though  he  slept  he  knew  it  was  a  vision 
Sent  by  the  Makej*  of  Dreams;  and  filled  with  awe 

He  heard  her  call  his  name  with  tenderness, 
Though  worn  with  thirst  and  fever  and  fatigue; 
He  saw  the  plague  run  through  her  veins  like  fire 
Sweeping  among  the  trees  when  leaf  and  twig 

Lie  thick  and  dry  and  sere  upon  the  ground ; 
And  then  he,  saw  her  rise  and  wearily  creep 
To  the  door  of  the  lodge  and  push  aside  the  robe 
And  stand  so  still,  and  then  break  down  and  weep; 

And  gaze  out  in  the  dark  and  cold  and  call 
For  Nekumonta. — Listening  he,  heard, 
Like  distant  waters  to  his  dreaming  ears 
Her  voice  ring  clear,  as  it  had  been  a  bird: — 


"Hasteji,  O  my  Love! 
The  night  is  black; 
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Having  not  thee,  my  dear, 
All  things  I  lack. 

Now  the  bad  Spirit-Folk 
Fill  me  with  fear: 
Their  evil  eyes  I  see 
Watching.    They  peer. 

Now  while  I  am  alone 

Look  they  on  me, 

Here  through  the  livelong  day; 

Come!     Set  me  free! 

Oh  hear  my  cry!    I  can 
No  longer  stay; 
Come  to  me,  Lover,  come! 
Do  not  delay." 


And  then  he  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 

But  lo!  the  vision  faded,  and  was  not. 

And  now  again  a  dream: — great  Nekumonta 

Was  in  his  war-canoe,  the  strong,  the  swift, 

Fleeter  than  arrow  or  the  feet  of  roebuck; — 

But  what  is  this?    He  dreamt  the  fiends  were  pushing 

Canoe  and  rider  down  the  foaming  torrent. 

Spirits  of  the  Plague — they  jeered  and  shouted, 

Yelling  in  wrath  and  making  fearful  noises; 

Laughing  aloud  in  glee  and  mad  derision; 

For  as  he  swept  along  the  raging  current, 

With  white  foam  boiling  round  the  low  black  reefs, 

He  snatched  in  vain  at  many  Medicine  Plants 
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That  grew  along  the  banks,  close  to  the  water; 

But  could  not  catch  them. — Well  those  Spirits  knew 

That  this  great  Medicine  would  kill  them  all, 

And  send  them  from  their  dying  fever  victim; 

And  so  they  taunted  Nekumonta,  roaring. 

"Now  once  again  the  dream-life  changed,  and  he 

Was  with  his  loved  Shanewis  in  the  corn-fields. 

They  filled  the  baskets  with  the  roasting-ears, 

And  took  them  to  the  fires  where  they  danced 

And  sang  in  honor  of  the  ripening  harvest; — 

And  then  the  voices  of  the  singers  grew 

More  and  more  liquid,  soft,  melodious, 

Changed  into  low  and  murmuring  sounds,  which  then 

Grew  more  and  more  distinct  and  Nekumonta  heard : — 


"We  are  the  Healing  Waters, 

Strong  and  mighty  Chieftain 

Of  the  Mohawk  People. — 

The  Great  Spirit  now  has  told  us 

That  you  are  to  take  us 

Out  from  this  our  prison 

Back  to  all  your  tribesmen, 

And  your  loved  Shanewis 

Shall  live,  shall  live,  shall  live." 


Then  he  started  from  his  slumbers 
Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow-string, 
Nekumonta,  strong  and  stalwart, 
Cast  the  Dream-God  off,  awakened ; — 
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Stood  there  where  the  light  was  growing 
From  the  Green  Dawn  to  the  Eastward, 
Turning  red,  then  gold,  and  spreading 
Overhead  o'er  all  the  Skyland, 
V/hile  the  many  Stars,  the  Watchers, 
S'ow  withdrew  behind  the  portals 
Of  the  giant  doors  of  Heaven. 
Then  uprose  the  Great  White  Spirit, 
Smiling,  casting  light  about  Him 
As  He  came  from  out  His  tepee 
In  the  East  to  open  widely 
Day  to  all  the  world  of  mortals. 


And  then  did  Nekumonta  cast  his  glance 
This  way  and  that  way;  then  he  questioned  there 
And  asked  in  vain  of  every  bush  and  tree 
And  every  rock  and  stone  if  it  had  caused 
The  words  and  voices  that  he  heard  so  plainly. 
But  there  was  no  one  there  in  a  I  the  forest; 
Nor  god  nor  demon ; — nothing  there  at  all. — 
Only  the  wind  was  sighing  in  the  boughs, 
Moving  the  rattling  leaves  that  hung  so  high 
Upon  the  branches  of  the  mighty  oak-trees, 
Clashing  the  boughs  together;  sending  clouds 
Across  the  heavens, — only  these,  no  more. 
Alert,  he  listened;  keen,  he  watched  and  waited; 
No  fear  of  ghost  or  devil  e'er  would  daunt  him 
If  so  he  couM  but  gain  the  promised  succcr 
To  save  Shanewis  and  to  save  his  pe,ople. 
But  nothing  was  there.     Sad,  and  losing  hope, 
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His  frame  relaxed,  his  shoulders  bowed  and  weary, 

He  turned  his  tired  footsteps  towards  the  hills, 

And  yet  he  could  not  go  away,  for  Something, 

He  knew  not  what,  reversed  his  steps  and  sent  him 

Back  to  the  little  opening  in  the  forest, 

The  tiny  glade  of  mosses  where  he'd  dreamed ; 

And  when  he'd  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen 

Prone,  headlong  in  the  dark  the  night  before, 

Face-downward,  clutching  at  the  sodden  ground — 

Now  suddenly  he  bent  and  listened  close, 

Close  to  the  earth ;  he  lay  there  at  full  length. 


But  now  he  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  triumph; 

It  rang 
Over  the  hills  like  the  shout  of  warriors, 

The  clang 
Of  arrows  on  shields,  as  when  the  great  fighter 

Has  won 
Victory  over  his  foes ;  or  when  at  the  Dawning, 

The  Sun 
Has  awakened  the  world  into  day,  and  the  terror 

Of  night 
Has  passed  by  with  its  darkness;  dim  fears  have  taken 

Their  flight;— 

So  now  Nekumonta  aroused  and  rejoicing, 

Cried  out, 
Alert  in  his  gladness,  with  sinews  re-hardened, 

The  shout 
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Of  the  master  rang  mightily  over  the  forest, 

It  surged 
Among  the  tall  spruces  and  pine-trees  so  stately ; 

It  urged 

The  muscles  that  wearied  so  long,  they  were  ready 

At  length, 
And  eager  again  to  be  striving,  again  to  employ 

Their  strength. 

And  what  was  the  mystic  reason,  what  was  the  marvel- 
ous sign? 

Had  the  Great  White  Spirit  spoken  in  voice  serene, 
benign? 

Lo !  'neath  the  ground  and  the  dead  leaves  dried  and  sere 

Faintly  and  musically  singing  could  Nekumonta  hear : — 

"We  are  the  Healing  Waters, 
Strong  and  mighty  Chieftain, 
You,  who  for  your  people, 
And  for  loved  Shanewis 
Braved  the  forest  terror, 
Marsh  and  swamp  and  desert, 
Crag  and  stony  mountain, 
Cliff  and  dizzy  snow-peak, — 
Take  us  from  our  prison, 
Take  us  to  your  tribesmen, 
Take  us  to  your  maiden, 
And  your  loved  Shanewis 
Shall  live,  shall  live,  shall  live." 
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With  a  bound  like  that  of  a  panther 

Nekumonta  sprang  to  the  hillside, 

And  there  from  the  trunk  of  an  ash-tree 

Hardy,  and  time-defying — 

Which  yet  had  been  felled  by  lightning — 

He  tore  the  toughened  branches 

And  bore  them  forth  in  triumph 

Down  into  the  valley. — 

Back  he  ran  like  the  tempest 

That  whirls  the  snow  and  hailstones; 

That  brings  the  lightning,  thunder, 

When  clouds,  piled  high,  are  building 

Over  all  the  Skyland. — 

And  from  the  soil,  all-yielding, 

He  dug  stones  by  the  armfuls, 

Sharp,  with  ragged  edges, 
Cutting  hands  and  fingers; 
But  he,  the  pain  not  heeding, 
Grasped  them,  loud-exulting; 
Bore  them  to  the  valley 

Where  a  gift  was  promised 
Greater  than  all  other; 

Where  a  place  was  opened 

To  find  a  way  of  healing. 

Greater  than  this  promise 

None  has  e'er  been  given 

To  the  tribes  of  mortals. 

This  earth  shall  become  then 

The  Land  of  Happy  Hunting; 
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Men  will  need  no  longer 
To  look  toward  the  Skyland; 
Here  will  be  their  Heaven. 
He  lingered  not  a  moment 
But  labored  there  with  fury 
While  his  strength,  increasing 
With  ever  greater  power 
Enabled  him  to  toil  there 
As  tho  a  god  were  working. 
Where  the  snow  lay  blue  there, 
Cold  within  the  shadow; 
Where  the  snow  lay  rose  there, 
Cold  within  the  sunshine, 
Worked  he  there  with  vigor 
Till  day  gave  place  to  darkness. 


And  "Shanewis,  Shanewis,"  he  called, 

And  the  sound 
Rang  loud  through  the  forest,  and  ever 

It  seemed  to  resound 
As  tho  it  would  reach  her,  the  loved 

And  the  lonely, 
Afar  in  their  village  sore-stricken, 

Her  only; 
As  tho  it  would  win  her  to  try  again  living 

For  him, 
Bringing  her  back  from  the  land  of  the  Spirits 

So  dim. 
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Now  high  and  higher  rose  the  Great  White  Spirit, 

And  he  smiled 
Upon  the  warrior  toiling  far  below  him; 

Glances  mild 
He  cast  upon  him  where  he  forced  the  toughened  branches 

In  the  ground, 
Wrested  from  their  beds  the  giant  boulders 

All  around; 
With  sharp-edged  stones  he  cut  the  iron  earth 

With  bleeding  hands; — 
He's  hurling  now  the  hard  rough  soil  far  from  him 

Where  he  stands 
A  very  God.    The  Great  White  Spirit  smiles 

On  his  work; 
Blessing  him  who  labors  so  for  others, 

Who'd  not  shirk, 
Never  resting,  never  tiring,  never  stopping; 

Now  and  then 
Listening  for  the  sound  of  prisoned  Healing 

For  all  men. 
Each  time  he  heard  the  Voices  growing  clearer, 

And  once  more 
Giving  him  the  promise  first  was  given 

Of  their  store. 


"Here  are  the  Healing  Waters 
Strong  and  mighty  Chieftain; 
Free  us  from  our  prison, 
Take  us  to  the  sunshine, 
Put  us  in  thy  gourd-cups, 
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Take  us  to  thy  village, 
So  the  Spirit's  blessing 
Shall  come  upon  thy  people, 
And  thy  loved  Shanewis 
Shall  live,  shall  live,  shall  live." 


Then  was  given  joy  to  that  great  Chieftain, 

Added  strength 
To  keep  in  life  Shanewis  and  his  people, 

Till  at  length 


The  Great  White  Spirit  reached  the  height, 

The  middle  of  His  trail  across  the  Skyland, 

And  turned  again  toward  the  Western  door 

Of  His  Great  Lodge ;  the  tireless  Nekumonta 

Leaped  to  the  edge  of  the  hole  with  shouts  of  triumph. 


And  then  the  woods  resounded 
With  his  songs  and  laughter, 
Proclaiming  that  the  barrier 
Had  been  broken  open. 
The  sparkling  Healing  Waters 
Heard  the  welcome  singing 
In  the  deep  green  forest, 
Filled  all  the  place  the  toiler 
Had  opened  in  the  ground  there, 
Then  merrily  down  the  valley 
Ran  they  in  the  sunlight. 
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Then  Nekumonta  bathed  his  hands  and  face 

Dee.p  in  the  grateful  waters ;  then  he  hurried 

Away  within  the  forest,  and  he  ran 

With  steps  so  light  that  dry  and  withered  leaves 

Scarce  felt  their  touch,  nor  did  the  dead  twigs  crackle 

Beneath  his  footfall;  ran  with  greatest  strength 

And  swiftness  through  the  forest  sun  and  shadow. 

His  path  lay  straight  and  far  to  where  are  clay-banks 

Where  people  come  in  moons  of  falling  leaves 

And  make  the  sturdy  vessels  which  they  take 

Back  home  with  them  to  cook  their  corn  and  deer-meat ; 

And  here  anew  was  born  his  strength  and  skill, 

And  marvellously  he  made  a  jar  to  hold 

The  Healing  Waters.    Broad  it  was  and  high; 

There's  scarce  a  man  could  carry  such  a  vessel. 

Heavy  it  was  and  strong.    He  needed  it 

Large  as  could  be,  for  healing  of  his  people. 

First  from  its  hiding-place  he  brought  the  stone, 

The  great  fire-stone,  and  then  the  heap  of  branches 

Collected  by  the  old  men  of  his  tribe 

And  helped  by  children  at  the  latest  moon 

Of  falling  leaves.    These  formed  his  store  of  fuel, 

And  when  the  smiling  face  of  the  Great  White  Spirit 

Had  entered  at  the  door  of  his  vast  tepee, 


That  tepee  to  the  Westward, 
Hung  with  skillful  weaving, 
Robes  dyed  gold  and  purple, 
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Green  and  rose  and  scarlet, — 
There  from  dying  embers 
Took  then  Nekumonta 
His  earthen  jar,  made  perfect. 
Ran  he  through  the  forest, 
The  earthen  jar  poised  lightly 
On  the  stalwart  shoulder 
Of  the  Brave,  the  Warrior 
Reached  the  glistening  Waters, 
Dipped  his  jar  within  them, 
Poured  them  in  his  vessel, 
Started  with  them  homeward, 
They,  the  Healing  Waters. 
And  they  murmured  to  him: — 


"We  are  the  Healing  Waters, 
Strong  and  mighty  Chieftain. 
Carry  us,  0  Warrior, 
Home  to  all  thy  people, 
And  thy  loved  Shanewis 
Shall  live,  shall  live,  shall  live." 


Then  the  warm  winds,  fragrance-laden, 
Sang  with  joy  and  hope  and  comfort, 
Gently  through  the  forest  branches, 
Sang  there  of  the  death  of  Winter. 
Life  came  back  to  swaying  tree-boughs, 
And  the  first  songs  of  the  robins 
And  the  bluebirds  thrilled  the  Listener, 
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Thrilled  the  Listener  through  the  Silence, 
With  a  softness,  with  a  sweetness 
That  would  still  the  Spirit-hunger. — 
The  second  day  of  Spring  was  dawning 
On  the  village  of  the  Mohawks, 
Where  the  gaunt  and  awful  figure 
Of  the  Plague  had  wrought  destruction 
Through  the  howling  blasts  of  tempests 
In  a  dance  of  death  and  panic 
Through  the  icy  moons  of  Winter. 
Suddenly  they  heard  a  shouting, 
Cowered  !ow  the  weary  watchers, 
And  their  hearts  stood  still,  foreboding 
What  new  trouble  was  upon  them. 
Fearing  lest  the  evil  Witches 
Were   once   more   returning;    fearful 
Lest  the  Demons  had  come  back  now, 
Come  to  taunt  them,  tired,  helpless. 
Then  the  dying,  ill  ,plague-stricken, 
Woke  from  cut  their  fitful  sleeping, 
Piteously  caring,  calling,  calling 
On  the  Manitu,  Great  Spirit: — 
"Save  us,  0  Thou  Lord  and  Master, 
Save  us  from  the  dreadful  Demons." 
Once  again  there  came  the  shouting — 
Like  a  whirlwind,  Nekumonta 
Leapt  from  out  the  forest  shadow ; 
Like  a  burst  of  sun  he  came  there, 
Bearing  high  upon  his  shoulder 
That  great  jar  of  Healing  Waters. 
Light  as  are  the  winds  of  morning, 
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The  Springtime  winds,  so  warm,  carressing, 

Came  he  thus  into  the  clearing. 

Louder,  clearer,  more  triumphant 

Rang  his  cry  of  victory  pealing. 

There  the  strong  and  mighty  warrior, 

There  the  brave  man,  Nekumonta, 

Straight  to  the  darkened  lodge,  where  dying 

Lay  Shanewis, — straight  he  ran  there. 

Not  a  drop  he  spilled  in  passing, 

Saved  it  for  his  Love,  his  people, 

Entered  in  unto  Shanewis, 

With  the  mosses,  soft  and  cooling 

He  had  caught  from  banks  of  rivers. 

There  he  gently  soothed  her  fever, 

And  with  draughts  of  the  Healing  Waters 

Lured  her  back  to  stay  among  us. 

Then  the  other  sick  he  cured  there. 

Thus  the  brave  man,  Nekumonta, 

Searched  for  Healing  for  his  peop'e, 

For  his  Maiden,  loved  Shanewis ; 

Then  from  out  the  very  border 

Of  the  Skyland  did  the  Warrior 

Bring  his  tribe  and  Love  to  safety. 

And  throughout  his  village,  ever 

Do  the  Waters  sing  and  murmur: — 
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"We  are  the  Healing  Waters, 
Strong  and  mighty  Chieftain; 
For  your  love  and  prowess 
All  shall  know  in  future 
Of  your  deeds  and  mercy; 
How  you  searched  and  labored, 
Unmindful  of  your  safety; 
Toiled  that  men  might  gain  here 
Peace  and  joy  forever — 
Brought  to  life  Shanewis,  , 

Brought  to  life  your  people." 


THE  RED  FEATHER 

(A  Zuni  Legend.) 


Sonatchi !  Sons  shonetchi ! — There  is  left  of  my  story ! 

I  go  now  to  tell  it,  the  chief  of  my  tribe ; 

I,  now  an  old  man,  will  tell  to  the  Pale-Face, 

This  tale  of  the  old  time,  but  not  for  a  bribe. 

For  love  of  you,  Brother,  who  once  found  me  starving, 
Gave  me  your  own  food,  and  saved  me  from  death 
There  in  the  desert  when  both  the  Black  Hunger 
Was  stalking,  and  famished, — and  scanty  our  breath. 

This  song  is  my  own  song;  I  only  may  sing  it; 

It  tells  of  my  people  from  ages  long  past, 

When  all  was  green  forest; — not  yet  had  the  Pale-Face 

Discovered  our  country — that  time  could  not  last. 

From  over  the  water  there  came  the  winged  war-boats 
With  men  like  to  Gods — or  so  we  thought  then, 
For  God  is  the  White  One  Who  comes  in  the  Dawning, — 
But  these  "Gods"  as  we  called  them,  alas !  were  but  men. 

They  robbed  us,  they  tricked  us,  they  lied ;  and  our  forest 
They  cut  down,  and  farmlands  they  made.     To  and  fro 
They  wandered  among  us,  but  still  forging  westward, 
While  killing  our  people — no  God  would  act  so. 


From  the  prose  story  in  the  group  colleted  by  T.  H. 
Gushing.  1901. 
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The  Tale  I  begin,  now:— The  Wife,  The  Red  Feather, 
The  Maiden  of  Matsaki,  lovely,  distressed, — 
Fair  was  she,  fair  as  a  red  rose  in  splendor, 
Lives  she  up  there  in  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 

Good  was  she,  pure  was  she ;  never  a  rumor 
Had  sullied  the  tongue  of  a  man, — but  one  day 
Her  people  were  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest; 
The  Maiden  was  lone-y»  her  man  was  away. 

She  talked  to  a  stranger,  how  handsome  and  stalwart, 
Gave  him  some  food  too; — the  Maid  did  not  think 
That  he,  an  Enchanter,  repaid  her  with  hatred; — 
He  gave  her  a  potion  to  put  in  the  drink 

Of  her  home-coming  husband,  telling  her,  lying, 
It  would  make  him  wealthy,  it  would  make  him  strong; 
The  Maid  took  the  Magic,  with  gratitude,  humbly, 
Not  thinking  of  injury,  evil,  or  wrong. 

Her  husband  returning  she  saw,  and  she  fixed  there 
A  drink  of  great  power ;  then  went  to  the  door, 
Stepped  out  in  the  sunshine, — but  soon  the  dark  shadow 
Would  be  all  about  her, — alas,  never  more 

Did  she  enter  the  tepee, — for  when  he  had  drank  it 
The  man  became  raving,  and  knew  not  at  all 
The  woman  who  loved  him,  the  wife  of  his  manhocd, 
The  Maiden  of  Matsaki,  come  at  his  call. 

And  as  she  came  in  now,  the  husband  uplifting 
His  heavy  stone  hatchet,  cut  her  in  twain; 
And  then  were  the  poisonous  fumes  slowly  ebbing, 
But  when  he  had  done  it,  his  grief  was  in  vain. 
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"What  have  I  done  now,  0  Wife,,  0  my  Darling? 
Some  foeman  of  mine  must  have  done  this  to  me. 
I  will  go  bury  you  far  in  the  desert 
Where  no  one  is  walking,  where  no  one  will  see." 

He  picked  up  his  wife  then,  the  Strong  Man  of  Matsaki, 
Carried  her  onwards  and  buried  her  deep, 
Then  lay  by  her  graveside  in  mourning  and  anguish, 
Heavy-eyed,  heavy-hearted,  unable  to  weep. 

Could  not  be  persuaded  to  ever  forsake,  it, 

Not  for  his  hunger,  to  get  himself  food, 

And  not  for  his  thirst  and  to  get  himself  water, — 

There  did  he  stay  while  the  Medicine  brewed. 


But  presently  there  shone  a  light  within  the  grave, 
As  though  a  Sun  had  risen  in  the  night, 
Our  Father  Sun,  making  the  whole  world  bright, 
Strong  in  His  majesty  and  mighty  power  to  save. 

And  sweetly  spoke  her  voice  from  out  it,  and  she  said 
"My  Love,  my  Man,  my  dear  one,  do  not  grieve, 
But  now  this  grave  I  beg  you  let  me  leave ; 
Oh  do  not  stifle  me  among  the  Dead. 

Your  grieving  grieves  the  Spirits,  and  it  blinds  us 
From  journeying  onward  when  we  would  depart; 
So  let  me,  Lover,  go  away,  and  start 
Upon  my  travelling,  far  from  grietf  that  binds  us. 
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Return,  my  Beloved,  return  to  thy  village, 

For  as  for  myself  now,  I  go  a  long  journey; 

As  light  as  the  wind  is,  so  light  will  my  feet  be, 

As  light  as  the  thistle,  or  foam  on  the  sea ; 

As  light  as  the  cobweb  or  dew  on  the  meadow. — 

As  long  as  the  day  lasts  thou  canst  not  my  form  see ; 

Thou  knowest  the  Spirits  are  seen  best  in  darkness, 

In  moonlight,  in  starlight,  and  when  the  black  shadow. 

Of  clouds  in  the  night  time  lie  over  the  land, 

The  prairie,  the  desert,  the  sea,  and  the  sand; 

And  when  the  Great  Lights  wheel  high  in  the  air, 

Throwing  their  cold  flames  around  everywhere, 

It  is  then  that  the  Spirits  are  seeji  by  mere  mortals, 

They  fly  in  the  cold  Lights,  and  reach  to  the  Portals 

Of  Paradise  there  in  the  heavens  above. — 

But  though  I  forbid  thee,  Oh  doubt  not  my  love." 

"Whither  thou  goest,  oh,  let  me  go  with  thee. — 
Howe'er  long  the  journey,  or  how  hard  the  way  is; 
Oh  can  I  but  see  thee,  if  only  at  night  time, 
Then  will  I  be  happy  and  cease  to  bemoan  thee, 
For  though  I  did  kill  thee,  yet  ever  I  loved  thee. 
It  was  the  Enchanter ;  the  potion  was  poison — 
It  blinded  me,  drugged  me,  so  that  I  knew  not 
That  thou  wert  my  wife,  for  I  saw  but  a  stranger, 
A  witch  as  I  thought  thee — how  potent  the  magic! 
But  when  I  had  done  it,  my  vision  was  clearing. — 
I  mourn  for  thee,  Maiden,  for  oh,  how  I  love  thee! 
Alas,  how  I  long  for  my  beautiful  bride — 
I  will  go  with  thee  whate'er  may  betide." 
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"Ah,  my  own  Lover,  ah,  how  I  love  thee.— 

But  I  am  a  Spirit,  and  thou  art  unfinished ; 

And  but  for  this  love  of  thine,  I  must  have  vanished, 

For  I  am  completed,  and  placed  far  above  thee; 

But  if  thou  thus  love  me,  go  back  when  I  leave  thee ; 
Choose  a  light,  downy  feather ;  with  ochre  thou  dye  it, 
So  when  the  day  cometh,  thou  still  may  descry  it, 
So  that  losing  the  sight  of  me  then  will  not  grieve  thee. 

Wrap  up  in  thy  blanket  thy  food  for  four  daylights ; 
Come  to  me  at  midnight  and  sit  by  my  graveside ; 
And  if  after  that  thou  still  art  so  brave,  abide 
Closely  beside  me  until  that  the  gray  lights 

Of  dawning  shall  come,  and  the  daylight  be  lighting;  — 
Tie  over  my  forehead  the  reddened  light-feather. 
That  this  way  we  two  may  fare  onward  together, 
So  thou  mayest  not  lose  me  in  loneliness  frighting. 

And  when  with  the  morning  I  fade  from  thy  vision, 
Thou  follow  the  feather  until  it  is  nightfall, 
Until  in  the  darkness  thou  hearest  the  kite  call 
Hooting  it  there  as  though  in  derision. 

And  then  thou  shalt  see  me,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 

Tell  ovtr  together  the  whole  of  our  story, 

Until  we  shall  enter  the  Paradise  glory — 

My  Lovej!    What  joy  and  what  bliss  will  betide  thee!" 


He  came  there  at  midnight,  how  happy;  how  fearful! 
For  thus  he  would  see  her,  that  Spirit  divine : — 
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And  as  he  stood  waiting,  a  loving  voice  whispered — 
"Look  on  me,  my  Lover,  and  cease  to  repine." 

He  listened,  he  trembled ;  but  there  stood  before  him 
The  Maiden  of  Matsaki,  just  as  before, 
Lovely  and  lissome,  strong  too,  and  slender, 
Just  as  in  life  she  was,  yes,  even  more. 

Thus  saw  he  his  wife  again,  Strong  Man  of  Matsaki. 
Youthful  and  graceful  she,  tender  and  true. — 
Fragrant  the  darkness  was,  silver  the  moonlight, 
Cool  were  the  shadows  there,  glistening  the  dew. 

So  happy  the  Strong  Man,  he  tried  then  to  take  her 
Within  his  two  arms  there,  to  clasp  her,  to  kiss, 
But  she  was  elusive,  and  fled  his  embraces; 
She  would  not  allow  him  then  to  do  this. 

"Not  now,  my  Lover,  not  till  our  journey 
We've  finished,  and  ended  it  high  up  above ; 
Then  may  we  tell  to  each  other  our  passion, 
Tenderness,  sympathy,  longing  and  love. 

And  yet  they  went  happily,  ever  went  onward ; 
And  never  glanced  back  of  them,  never  repined, 
Like  two  going  home  again  after  long  absence; 
One,  Spirit-Maiden,  one,  son  of  mankind, 

At  night  sat  together  and  talked  of  the  journey, 
How  this  one  gave  shelter  and  that  one  gave  drink; 
Thus  travelled  they  onwards  by  hill  and  by  valley, 
Until  at  the  daydawn  they  stood  at  the  brink 
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Of  fearful,  great  chasms ;  he  took  the  Red  Feather, 
And  tied  it  upon  her — then  slow  rose  the  sun, 
And  where  stood  the  Maid,  and  looked  lovingly  on  him, 
Yet  now  in  the  sunlight,  behold !  there  was  none ! 

But  only  a  Feather  that  waved  in  the  sunshine, 
Danced  there  before  him,  and  beckoned  him  on; 
Not  once  must  he  look  away;  still  must  he  follow; 
If  once  he  should  miss  it,  alas,  'twould  be  gone. 

Now  the  houses  and  hilltops  came  out  of  the  darkness, 
The  dayland  grew  yellow  and  black  shadows  gray, 
Time  was  it  again  to  start  on  their  journey; 
Before  came  the  dawn-wind  they  must  be  away. 

The  flame  was  a  feather  he'd  plucked  from  the  Eagle, 
Had  climbed  a  great  mountain,  had  leapt  to  a  crag, 
Had  seized  the  gray  Eagle,  our  Totem,  our  Brother, 
Where  no  other  life  was,  not  even  the  stag, 

Nor  the  wild  deer,  nor  roebuck,  the  wild  cat,  the  panther, 
Had  ever  been  seen  there,  had  ever  been  heard — 
He  brandished  the  feather,  then  climbed  to  the  valley, 
Fleet  as  the  wild  horse  is,  light  as  a  bird; 

He  dyed  it  with  berries,  a  beautiful  crimson; 
Like  as  the  sunrise  it  flamed  from  afar ; 
He  brought  it  and  tied  to  the  hair  of  the  Maiden; — 
It  beckoned  him  on  where  the  Happy  Ones  are. 

As  the  dawn-light  waved  up  from  behind  the  Great 

Mountain, 
The  red  glory  faded  from  out  the  grave-sand, 
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For  though  she;  had  left  it,  each  evening  at  sunset 
Its  light  would  illumine  then  all  the  dim  land. 

The  youth  looked  in  vain  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Maiden, 
But  ever  before  him  there  floated  the  Plume; 
Softly  before  him  there  floated  the  Feather, 
Light  as  a  blown  leaf,  or  water  in  spume. 

Waved  the  light,  downy  Plume  in  the  wind  of  the  morn- 
ing, 

Invisible  under  it  walked  his  dear  Love, 
But  only  the  Feather  danced  ever  before  him, 
Like  small  bird  there  flying,  a  robin  or  dove. 


Then  the  Plume,  not  the  Wife,  rose  before  him, 

Like  the  piumes  on  the  head  of  a  dancer, 

And  out  through  the  trails  that  led  Westward, 

And  down  by  the  road  to  the  river, 

Over  the  plains  to  the  Evening, 

The  young  man  followed  the  Feather. 

And  ever  they  went  to  the  Westward, 

Toward  the  home  of  the  wearying  Sun-God ; 

And  after  great  trials  of  prowess, 

In  which  he  was  ever  the  winner, 

'Gainst  puma  and  wildcat  and  bison, 

In  desert  and  prairie  and  forest, 

In  mountain  and  valley  and  mesa, — 

He  followed  the  Plume  to  a  lakeside. 

Lonely  it  was  and  forbidding, 

Chill  was  it,  b'eak  was  it,  cheerless, 

Gloomy  and  dark  and  ghost-haunted, 
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Frightening  the  call  of  the  Echo, 
Mournful  and  wild  and  most  savage. 


Just  as  the  Sun  went  down  into  the  West, 

And  spread  his  glory  over  all  the  clouds, 

The  Plume  went  down  the  valley  towards  the  lake 

And  entered  it — as  though  'twere  wrapt  in  shrouds. 

Without  a  pause  she  walked  right  into  it, 
And  so  was  gone;  a  sound  of  merry  voices 
Came  to  the  poor  young  man ;  he  could  not  f ol'ow, 
Could  not  arrive  to  where  the  Maid  rejoices. 

And  had  she  then  forgotten?    Could  it  be? 
Her  promise  broken,  and  her  love  quite  dead? 
Howe'er  that  was,  a  magic  word  was  given 
To  Strong  Man, — by  the  Crow, — so  it  is  said, — 

To  help  him  enter  in  those  gloomy  portals, 
And  so  he  did — and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
His  lovely  wife, — he'd  nearly  gotten  her 
Above  the  ground — illumined  was  the  land — 

But  he  forgot  and  kissed  her — down  she  sank, 
For  those  Great  Gods  had  not  yet  given  leave, 
And  he  was  left  alone ; — alas,  poor  warrior ! 
I  seem  to  see  him  now  fall  down  and  grieve. 

And  this  is  why,  say  some,  that  Death  is  here 

In  this  our  world.    Perhaps  its  better  so, 

For  who  would  live,  forever?  'Tis  as  well 

The  young  man  could  not  gain  his  Love — must  go 
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And  live  alone  for  all  his  life. — But  look! 
The  trail  grows  darker;  time  to  go,  my  friend.— 
Now  I  have  spoken.    See,  the  Sun  is  dying. 
The  Day  has  ended  with  the  story's  end. 
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